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Emerson’s Anthem Book. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general 
beauty of the music, and the t variety. There are 
more than 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., includ 
ing an anthem Doxology and some fine new Hymn 
Anthems. Also 18 Responses and Chants. Music for 
Christmas, Easter, and all other special occasions is 
provided. 
The Sleeping Queen (80 cts.) Fine Operetta by Balfe. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath-school book? It is a grand good 
book, and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it “ takes” so well 
that the publishers are forced to issue edition after edi- 
tion to keep pace with the demand. To state it tersely, 

WHITE ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab- 
bath-school Music, and the fact is due to its purity, 
freshness, and ori 
Send 30 cts. in stamps for asample copy. $3 a doz. 


T nce Jewels (35 cts.), by J. H. TENNEY, should 
be by all Temperance and Reform Clubs. 


Any books mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, BosTon. 


Education and Travel. 


Presipent W. 8. CLARK, of Amherst, Mass., re- 
spectfully solicits correspondence and interviews with 
persons interested in the liberal education of young 
men of meaus, in order to present for their considera- 
tion the advantages of an expedition now preparing for 


a tour around the world. Students of this floating in- 
stitution of learning, which it is hoped may become per- 
manent, will enjoy the society and instruction of 

plished professors, the use of all necessary books and 
apparatus, and the privilege of visiting, under the most 
favorable conditions, the principal cities and the most 
important localities of various countries during the 
two years occupied in circumnavigating the globe. 
The patron of this enterprise is able and willing to do 
whatever may be necessary to insure success, provided 
a sufficient number of students should apply. Address 
PRESIDENT W. 8. CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 251d 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


Somerset Street. 

The second half of the academic year in this institu- 
tion commences on the fifth of February next, A class 
is now forming of those who propose to enter at that 
time; and to such (if immediate application is made) 
the necessary preparatory instruction will be furnished 
at small cost. 

Voice Culture, the Mechanism of Speech, “ Visible 
Speech,” Elementary and Expressive Elocution, in all 
their app Rentiene to the private reading-circle, the pul- 
pit, the bar, the platform and the stage, and the Del- 
sarte system of dramatic gesture, are taught by expe- 
rienced and competent instructors. 

The full course comprises two years (three hours 
duily, five days in the week); but there is also a one 
vear's course, adapted to the wants of those who are 
limited as to time. 

For circulars with further particulars apply to 

24 ¢ ROBT. R. RAYMO » Prine. 


NOW READY, 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By M. FISHER, 
Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


. SECOND EDITION. 


“Confessedly one of the ablest defenses of the old 
English pronunciation.” - Daily Advertiser, Boston. 

“Ido not hesitate to say that you have made the 
ablest arguments I have yet seen from any pen against 
the new Latin pronunciation.” —#. R. Humphreys, 
LL.D., Boston, - 

‘It is a volume that no professor of Latin can afford 
to do without, whatever may be his favarite mode of 
Pronunciation.” —Am, Journal of Education. 

May be regarded as indispensable to teachers of 
Latin. —St. Louis Repulican. 

“We think the Roman Method is shown to have a 
very shadowy and uncertain basis.” — Wis. Journal. 

In this argument the author will gain for himself 
re credit, both by the industry and patience mani- 


ested, and the } a 

*A wonderful little book.”—J. Blackwell, Prof. 

tic Languages, Mo. University. 
Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
W-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 252 


COOKS 
GRAND EXCURSIONS to, 


EUROPE! 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 


1880 1880 
UAL MAY P 


ANN ARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by allroutes. 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents, 


Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


The Cheapest Book in the World. 


Illustrated American 
Dictionary. 


Contains 30,000 Words, Double-Column 
Pages Illustrated with 250 Engrav- 
ng*, and Handsomely Bound 
in Cloth and Gilt. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS, OR TWO FOR 50 CENTS. 


This is the same book that other parties are offering 
as a seven-dollar book. It is not a seven-dollar book, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


»duces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
tp, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
tg, ~ department of instruction; recommends 
goods Ly, “nts. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


Amer. Woreign Teachers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) <= & Union Square, New York. . 


_ MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous B 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


Preparation for Harvard and Oxford, 
Boston Supervisors’ Examinations, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The success 
of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 


Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGER 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 


form for stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
(Formerly 30 Union Square) 
250 1 DOMESTIC BUILDING, 


but, at the price we offer it, is one of the cheap 
books in the world. It is a library of language in itself. 
It contains hundreds of new words, such as are dail 
used in speech and writing, a full explanation of all 
the abbreviations used in writing and printing. An 
alphabetical list of foreign words used as proverbs and 
mottoes in English speech and writing, with the English 
translations, and pictures innumerable, make meanings 
plain. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. One 
and three-cent stamps taken, SPECIAL TERMS TO 
TEACHERS BY THE QUANTITY. 


253 b WILDES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A Book for Every Parent and Teacher. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “ Good Times.” 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


lvol.16mo Board covers. Fifty cents. 
Ready very soon. 
(#~ Sent by mail on receipt of price, 


HIENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 
250 ¢ eow 


TO TEACHERS. Interest 
made easy,and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 
ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail, 
tpaid, $1.00. Invaluable to school teachers and 
ywokkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. The bookkeeper of this journal endorses 
the above as true. 254 
Cc. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) 
» mont St. Stammering eured. 


ELOCUTIO 
och, Stacy ont 


Testimonials from J. E. M ’ 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


254 A. ZUBLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
£418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
genera] student of higher English. The Next Term 

opens Dec. Ist, F0-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, Preat. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES om ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 


Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


STUTTERERS THE VOICE, an Albany (N.Y.) monthly, 

giving cures of Stutterigg and Stammer- 

AND ing, exposing ‘secret’ systems, with ar- 

VOC ALISTS ticles on EHlocution and Voice Culture 

» generally, will be sent one year, with 

COHEN’S book. “THE THROAT AND THE VOICE,” for 
$1.10. Sample copies 10 cents. 253 ¢ 


Athletic 


Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
Goods.| | 
GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
242 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journil, Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order, All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 

J. BARNARD, 

238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cr nhill, Boston. 


JUST OUT: THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 


NALYSIS B 


Y DIACRAM 


A COLLECTION OF SENTENCES 


Diagrammed and Explained. 


Large 8vo, 92 Pp. 


are EXPLAINED. It contains more useful in, 


is genuine and attractive in every feature. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Sen 
Address all orders to the author, 


or registered letter. 


(A liberal discount to the Trade.) 
is NEW, most of the sentences are difficult, and all zling points in analysis and 
i ion and real Aelp'in ite line thap other work. 


Pricer, $1.25. 


rammar 
e book 
money by postal-order 


WwW. F. L. SANDERS, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


WANTED. 
a Teacher in the United States and Canada in- 
in educational matters will learn something 
special interest by addressin 
254 FLANAGAN & CLYME 
a BuFFALO, N. Y. 


Address ANNA B 


Quarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
SINGLE 
NUMBERS, OO cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


dlew School A ids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Miilliens now in use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


9 
Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** iI.—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
** [11.—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS }*| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 
240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New York. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 
Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 22 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopie Apparatus, 


14% SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


Address JOHN D. BMACK & CO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St. New York. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books i do not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of 


ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School , Single copies or by 
the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES 
243 az 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


talogue. H.R. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


iscellane-- 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 4. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, | _ 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 


(a Condensed and Dlustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned 
that young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuating, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
318 Breadway, New Work City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
d Sole Agents for the World. 
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McAllister’s Compound 
Household Microscope, 


pu 
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Ma 
Glasses for investigations in 
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10,000 times the area), 
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ing Telescopes. 
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and EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES, and set. 
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SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 
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New Vork 


Lenses on hand and made to order. Spy 
GLASSES, 


ScrENTIFIO 
Microsco 
eralogy, Horticulture, 
etc., to McALLISTER 
Nassau St., 


for 


MICROSCOPES 


In every variety of form and price, from 50 cents to 


MON 
“H 


$1000, 


Electrical Apparatus 
TO ACCOMPANY 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (bored), $55 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maes. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and Ee. 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


NUMBER CARDS. First and $3a 
hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 
field St., or Ginn & HEATH, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated Physicians alone have prescribed 1933 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

’ Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 a and 

over 300 illustrations. 


digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


sa For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


SCO, Fa THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM, 

,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
“Triumph” & “Triumph Study” body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New meek. 


WHITE’S PATENT 


Window = Wall Ventilators. 


Admirably adapted to Schoo! Houses, public 
and private buildings. Easily adjusted. 
Securing Pure Air without Draft. 


Address for particulars, 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
70 ay sehington Boston, Mass, 


School, Hall, and Office) Vip” SE 


FURNITURE, IDS, 
terns. The isthe Wi RIT IN 

New-England School Furnishing Co. 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


LEAD PENC HL Co. TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 


others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
guaranteed EQuAL, and many experts pronource them 


SUPERIOR, to any others made. 
For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


4838485 BROADWAY. BROADWAY. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 
239 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


The Educational Newsgleaner, HALL & BENJAMIN, 


191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORK 
A Popular Educational Monthly. Mannf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of - 
Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought to CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
L. W. APPLEGATE, For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catal 
250 Zz FARIBAULT, MINN. | Sent free on receipt of i 


Fors SALE BY MIL DEALER 


AS FOR, 


ESTERBROOK” 5 


STEEL PENS 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


INDERS! ! Fal RNAL 


are always worth the subscrt tion- 


A TRUE STOR FOR W ORKING-GIRLS. 
HOW TRIED FARMING, By ELLA FARMAN 


price. Every Teacher should own ® (Editor of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. 
TI and read his or her | “The success of the farm is almost surpassed by 
4 own Journal; mo-| the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 


ney spent in such reading is well |ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
invested [Per a Binder. than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 


w. BICKNELL, | Michigan into a smiling garden.” —N, Daily Tribune. 
Pub., Boston, Mass., 251tf D. & Boston, 


| STEEL’ PENS. 


School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
—— Schools, Fire eo Farms, etc. FU LY 


teed to Agents. 


a Month and expenses RRANTED, tF 
$77 Outtite free. SHAw & Co,, Augusta, Me, VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
SETTEE 


KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & OHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 

At Very Low Prices. 
™ Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND H. B. & W. O. 
CHEMICAL ([HAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, facturers and 
OF 
Every Variety. 


} 26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Yenuacony V(t 
HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


— FOR —— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


R Alle 


= 
Will be mailed rree to all applicants, and ennienns without 
ordering tt. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flowcr Seeds, Plants, 
Invaluable to all, Send forit, Address, 


D. M. PERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations - 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. — “The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.”’ 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Li 
University, Marion, A Ala.—“*I am highly pleased neith 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—‘I have 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.—* We consider the Rubbers 
the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, M ld, Pa.—“* We 
have carefully and faithfully tested the Erasers made 
by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We 
have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our 
FAITH by our WORKS.” 


ta Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 


V. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 


Co Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, BostonAgent. whe 


$5 to $20 isi 


athome. Samples worth $5free- 
‘Address STINSON & .» Portland, Me, 
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SONNETS. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The Word. 


Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none! 
By thee the mystery of life is read; 
The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers, 
The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by thee interpreted 
Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteousness, 
Hatred of cantand doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt; the unpardonable sin 
Is to deny the word of God within! 


The Book. 


Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 
A minister rich in holy effigies, 
And bearing on entablature and frieze 
The hieroglyphic oracles of old. 
Along its transept aureoled martyrs sit; 
And the low chance side-lights half acquaint 
The eye with shrines of prophet, bard, and saint, 
Their golden tablets connal in holy writ! 
But only when on form and word obscure 
Falls from above the white supernal light 
We read the mystic characters aright, 
And light informs the silent portraiture, 
Until we pause at last awe-held before 
The One ineffable Face, love, wonder, and adore. 


—Christian Union. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Primary Instruction.—lIt is a fundamental error 
to assume that no great degree of knowledge or skill is 
required to educate pupils in the primary schools. More 
accurate knowledge and high culture is required to 
properly educate the youth of tender years than to in- 
struct the more mature, just as it requires a more pro- 
found acquaintance with any subject to write an ele- 
mentary work than to prepare a merely technical book. 
This is admitted by the profoundest philosophers of the 
age; and it is evident that the proper guidance of the 
dawnings of human intelligence, the beginnings of 


moral development, and the establishment of the foun- 
dations of character require the maturest discrimina- 
tion, the highest culture, and the purest and noblest in- 
spirations of humanity.—Prest. LeConte, Univ. of Cal. 


No Sex in Epucarion.—Man is continually as- 
cending into the realm of thought and directive power. 
In this region there is no longer any unmodified phys- 
ical nature. Ideas are neither male nor female; they 
are universal. So, too, is directive power. Culture in 
universals is the necessary education for it. While in 
the division of labor the feminine organization has spe- 
cial adaptations, and special unfitness for one sphere or 
another; on the contrary, in the world of directive ac- 
tivity, the special fitness or unfitness arising from sex 
is a vanishing element, and there approaches an ideal 
wherein a concrete identity of spheres and vocations is 
to be found. Not that this implies annihilation of na- 
ture and sex, but only a complete and thorough subor- 
dination of them, just as now it is quite as feminine as 
masculine to attend school and learn to read.—W. T. 
Harris, St. Louis. ; 

Eruics 1x Scnoou.—It is to be regretted that a few 
books on morals in school indicate a tendency to bring 
‘nto undue prominence certain rewards of good conduct, 
—rewards of a comparatively unselfish kind, but still 
such as would spoil the simplicity of motives, and hinder 
true rectitude of heart. The motto for all moral teach- 
ing should be: “ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra !” 
and we show a want of faith in the moral nature of 
those to be taught if we encourage them to peep round 
the corner before they act, in order to see who or what 


is on the road. But, more than books, good teachers 
are needed. The idea is too prevalent that these lessons 
can be imparted after the teacher has given a mere 
glance at the subject. On the contrary, they require 
hard preparatory work. Moreover, ethical teaching has 
its special difficulties, and demands exceptional qualifi- 
cations in any who would excel in it. At present it has 
been pushed out of the way to make room for many 
other studies; but if once it were encouraged by those 
who influence the course of education, probably an 
abundance of this kind of teaching-power would come 
to light. I think no class of society should be excluded 


from the advantage of moral instruction. If one class 
seems to want it most, we may yet almost say that every 
other class wants it more still—H. A. Manning, Lon- 
don, Eng. 


Norman Work 1n Iowa. — The Normal School, 
under the efficient care of Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, is be- 
coming more and more popular, and the report shows 
that persons from nearly all parts of the State are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity afforded to secure a 
professional training to fit themselves for the teacher’s 
calling. Whenever the resources of the State will per- 
mit it, we ought to have additional schools for the 
proper training of teachers. So long as we cannot in- 
crease the number, the legislature should do all it can 
to foster and build up the one school which we now 
support for this purpose.—C. W. Von Coelln, State 
Supt. Instr., Iowa. 

Scuoo, Srupies.—Herbert Spencer has shown the 
natural, and so the true sequence of topics, or “activ- 
ities,” as he calls them, in the following table, and he 
has, perhaps, come nearer the truth than any other who 
has written: 

(1) Those activities that minister directly to self- 
preservation; (2) Those activities that minister indi- 
rectly to self-preservation by securing the necessities of 
life; (3) Those activities which have for their end the 
rearing and disciplining of offspring; (4) Those activ- 
ities which are involved in the maintenance of social 
and political relations; (5) Those miscellaneous activ- 
ities which make up the leisure part of life devoted to 
the gratification of the tastes and feelings. That this 
is the proper order in regard to importance, if not alto- 
gether in regard to time, there can be no doubt. The 
study of psychology and hygiene should be more thor- 
ough, in order that pupils may learn the laws of health 
to the end that the great waste of human life, may be 
in some degree stopped. Among the branches of study 
that minister indirectly to self-preservation, by supplying 
the necessities of life, is included drawing, which is the 
alphabet of the mechanic arts. Chemistry comes under 
this head, and is of use to every class of people. The 
farmer especially will derive much benefit from a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, which will teach him what crops can 
best be raised on given land, and what manures will 
best supply the waste of land. Next in order is the 


knowledge of so much of entomology as relates to par- 
asitical and plant-destroying insects. Many crops of 
grain, vineyards, and orchards could have been saved 
by such knowledge.—Hon. F. M. Campbell, State Supt. 
Schools, Cal. 


Freepom.—Freedom is a necessary element of a 
pleasant school-room,—freedom to ask and answer ques- 
tions when prompted by a desire to learn; freedom for 
the mind to work outward in the natural expression of 
its own growth. This freedom, fully enjoyed and care- 
fully directed, will lead to the consciousness of ability 
to become better and more knowing, —a self-respect 


which is not vanity or conceit, but is based upon a 
dawning conviction of the power of the human mind 
and its capacity for improvement.—Louisiana Journal 
of Education. 


THE SITUATION. 


BY F. W. PARKER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass, 


Some one should write a history of education in Mas- 
sachusetts. I have had but a glimpse into it, but that 
glimpse has revealed to me a glorious struggle,—brave, 
constant, persistent,—that has prepared the way for the 
victory which is now within our grasp. We have in- 
herited victory. Because of the noble work of noble 
men, — done unselfishly, unremittingly,—we are 
now able to go forward. That is a wretched inherit- 
ance which requires us to stand stock-still and worship 
the forms that past conditions made necessities. ‘That 
legacy alone is of value which enables us, — nay, com- 
mands us, —to goon. Such a rich inheritance is ours, 
my fellow-teachers of Massachusetts. He is a shallow 
critic and poor reformer, a builder unmindful of founda- 
tions, who despises the past just because something 
better can be done in the present. That we cannot 
move forward is truly an argument against the past ; 
that we can, argues that a foundation, laid deep and 
strong, is ready for the superstructure. It seems to me 
that nowhere in the world has there been such a grand 
foundation laid for the truest, best education as in our 
commonwealth. Surely, if prayers and tears, combined 
with faithful work, if the life-long toil of self-sacrificing 
men and women could prepare the way for good, it has 
been done here. We should be thankful that we live to 
reap what others have sown. 


Look at the list and remember their deeds ? Mann, 
Pierce, Tillinghast, May, Fowle, Boyden, Dickinson, 
Walton, Hagar, Tweed, Green, Philbrick, and a host of 
others, living and dead, who spent, and are spending, 
their lives for one single, unselfish purpose, — each in 
his own way, to be sure; one, the leader, giving up 
name, fortune, personal comfort, for that which is the 
crying need of the nation. His name stands second to 
none upon the pages of American history. Rousing 
from fatal lethargy, exciting all, and firing the hearts 
of a few, he worked his life out in breaking-up old, 
lifeless forms, founding and organizing new and living 
ones. If hedid not found the normal school, he made 
it a possibility and a necessity; and to the normal 
school, more than any and all agencies, Massachusetts 
owes its present favorable condition of school-work. 
No one can know the masters of our normal schools 
without feeling that their lives are given, without re- 
serve, to the best and highest interests of the nation’s 
little ones. 

Have I not heard you criticise these schools se- 
verely ? says the reader. Yes, I have, and shall 
again. I have said that the central point of a normal 
school should be practice in a real school, and in this 
our normal schools have failed; the next great step is 
to have model schools. Yet, who can tell of the long, 
terrible battles for existence these grand men and 
women who directed these schools have fought and won ! 
the stupid prejudice, the woeful ignorance they have 
overcome! For years they stood on the State House 
abyss of annihilation. They were obliged to take 


poorly-prepared scholars, because if Mr. A.’s daugh- 
ter, or Mr. B.’s son did not get in, a row, led by the 
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influential Mr. C., — member of the General Court, — 
would be the consequence. The day will soon come, 
made possible by this slow education of the people, 
when every graduate of a normal school can be truly 
labeled, “ This is a successful teacher.” 


Tt is a poor philosophy that does not recognize and 
respect the power of conditions. That is poor work 
which does not continually change conditions and make 
them better. It is easy to criticise a battle adversely, 
when the bogs, marshes, woods, and concealed enemy 
are not known to the critic. Even the great army of 
conservatives have played, as they always do, an essen- 
tial part in this period of preparation. They make dis- 
cussion continuous and thorough; they make full and 
complete results the only test of theories. They ward 
off the baneful effects of quackery, and guard against 
quick changes. They stand also, too often and too long, 
with their broad backs braced against the march of true 
progress. Yet, even this mdkes interesting history, 
which warns the conservatives of to-day not to overdo 
this Fabian policy. Then there is the conservative of 
to-day who was the radical of twenty years ago. He 
graded, organized, ventilated, programmed, found com- 
fortable desks, got apparatus,—in fact, against great op- 
position organized the machine. This was no small 
part of the preparation. Whatever we may say of Bos- 
ton’s old and faithful leader, however much he seems 
swallowed up in self-satisfaction of the past and its 
glories, we gladly bear witness that he did a work 
which has made an advance all along the line possible. 
All honor to the veteran. 


Better than all, the dear people are actually crying 
out for reform. They are hungering and thirsting 
after better things in our schools. That hunger and 
thirst is the best product of our schools. For him who 
feels a burning desire for something better, there is 
hope; for that which produced that desire, there should 
be praise. The people are our pupils, my dear fellow- 
teachers, and when they act well let us say, “ That’s our 
work ;” when they are naughty, let us hide our heads 
in shame. If they have a lack of confidence in our 
ability to manage affairs, let us remember that the 
“lack” was in our power as teachers; a strong but 
healthy doctrine. 

Do we love and venerate the heroes of the past ? Do we 
respect the forms and forces that have made us what 
we are? then in Heaven’s name let us go forward. 


THE OSWEGO STATE NORMAL AND TRAIN. 
ING SCHOOL OF N. Y. 


BY MARY R. ALLING, SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. 


(Concluded from last week.] 
This is what the school is, what Mr. Sheldon and his 
associates have made it.. They have not done it with- 
out defeats and discouragements. Three times Mr. 
Sheldon has had to fight for the very existence of the 
school. Sometimes the dissatisfaction has come from 
other schools, envious of the growth of that at Oswego; 
sometimes, from short-sighted politicians who thought 
New-York State greatly injured by giving the privileges 
of one of its schools so freely, to the youth of other 
States; and sometimes, from well-meaning men who 
should have been the school’s best friends, but who were 
unable to comprehend its work. 


At other times the practice-school has been in dan- 
ger from local teachers, jealous of its work; and, for- 
merly, from parents who feared their children were 
being used as mere material for experiment, as if every 
teacher who has not had professional training did not 
practice upon his pupils, and that, too, with no one to 
point out his mistakes and suggest means of correcting, 
them and to see that a certain amount of work is done 
in @ proper manner. 

Through everything Mr. Sheldon has calmly but 
firmly held his way, beating down barriers, disarming 
hostility, winning enemies over to his cause solely by 


‘| But this is not all. 


his unflagging faith in the possibilities and usefulness of 
his work, and belief in the need for it everywhere. | 

This is the outside, what can be seen. The cause of 
it is yet to be explained. 

What is it that has inspired Mr. Sheldon to sacrifice 
all ambitions and promotions to its demands? What 
has made his school the most noted and influential nor- 
mal school in the United States? What has enabled 
one normal school, in fourteen years, to become the 
mother of ten other permanent normal schools? What 
has called to Oswego teachers from States of the far 
West and South, and made them willing to begin life 
again on a new basis? What has led school-boards to 
send to Oswego for teachers, calling her graduates to 
Japan, to South America, to islands of the Pacific, to 
the far West, and far South ? What has so infused 
Oswego graduates with love for teaching that, of the 
eight hundred and fifty-eight graduates, only eight have 
left the profession for any other, or for business ? 
What has been the leaven that has done all this, per- 
meating this vast country, and influencing so power- 
fully its educational systems ? 

It is an idea, a truth, enunciated by Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi in the latter part of the eighteenth century, devel- 
oped by his followers, and taken by Mr. Sheldon as the 
foundation of his work. 

This truth takes, as its fundamental principle the idea 
that education should make people intelligent. To know 
what this means, let us ask, What constitutes an intel- 
ligent person ? No two persons would include exactly 
the same things if asked to define intelligence exhaust- 
ively ; but all will agree that an intelligent person is 
one who knows his powers, physical, mental, and moral, 
and can use them, — one who can see accurately, think 
clearly, reason logically, and express effectively the re- 
sults of that seeing, thinking, and reasoning. 

Then, to make people intelligent, you must develop 
these powers. Hence, education, according to the new 
system, should develop the mind of the child and his 
power of expression. Ifthe mind of the child is to be 
developed, where should the work begin, and what se- 
quence should be followed ? The enunciators of this 
system turn to nature, and answer, With the powers first 
displayed, and follow “in the order of their development 
in the child.” Observing children from their cradles 
up, the mental powers are found to unfold somewhat in 
this order: the simple, sense-perceptions first, then 
memory, imagination, etc.; and, lastly, reason with all 
complications of comparison and judgment. ‘The disci- 
ples of the new system claim that all courses of study, 
to be philosophical, to develop intelligence, must be so 
arranged that the subjects presented appeal to the 
child’s mind in this its natural order of development. 
Thoughts are of little use until ex- 
pressed : the child must have language for all the ideas 
he gains. He may express these by his hand in draw- 
ing, carving, etc., by writing, and by speech; but ex- 
press them he must or but half the work is done, for 
the possession of facts does not make intelligence, but 
the possession augmented by the power of expression 
does. 

Just at this point, all followers of the new system es- 
pecially guard the work by asserting as an essential law 
that all expression must be the children’s own. What 
does this necessitate? Ideas must come before expres- 
sion. Names, words, should never be given before the 
child bas examined the objects or drawn the inference 
which these words are to name or express; and even 
then, teachers must not give words until the child has 
exhausted his own vocabulary. 


This is the keynote of the new system. Look at our 
text-books if you would understand it, and see how little 
real harmony there is between the old system and the 
new. In arithmetic rules are given before any illustra- 
tive examples are wrought, and pupils follow this order, 
committing words and then looking for the ideas they 


express. In geometry the proposition and its results 
are stated before the steps to these results are known. 


Pupils learn to spell long lists of words for which they 
have not, and in some cases never will have, an answer- 
ing, intelligent idea. Children toil through our reading- 
books without appreciating the ideas of one paragraph 
in ten. In geography the work is still worse, since the 
pupils associate with a few forms on paper or unmean- 
ing words, terms for which the surrounding country of- 
fers abundant illustration. The teaching of grammar 
is open to equal censure. Pupils learn rules, but never 
apply them. Not one child in ten will seek an idea 
through an expression; but give him an idea and lead 
him to make his own expression for it, and he will not 
find the use of that idea difficult or the memory of it 
fleeting. 

Granted these twothings: our courses of study should 
appeal to the mind in the order of its development, and 
that, in teaching, ideas must precede expressions, 
what ideas should come first? A child cannot get an 
object of thought for which a journey of a hundred miles 
is necessary. He must begin at home. We have, 
then, as the third statement in the new system: Begin 
with the known. In geography begin with the school- 
room, the street; the town, branching out indefinitely 
to the unknown; in botany, with native plants, and so on. 

From these things which the pupil can see and 
handle and measure, he must form the concepts which 
he uses in gaining ideas of distant objects; and if these 
distant objects are to be clearly seen, the steps by 
which they are reached must be logical. Hence we 
add this to our third: Begin with the known and pro- 
ceed logically to the unknown. The child’s mind is 
often made inactive by confusing the parts of one-pic- 
ture, and by crowding too many pictures or ideas upon 
it at once. Therefore, in all work, proceed step by 
step, one thing at a time. For every abstract idea 
there must be a eoncrete symbol, and the concrete 
should come before the abstract. We might go on in- 
definitely, elaborating this system, showing the conclu- 
sions to which it leads, but enough has been said to 
show its character and purport. 

This is the system which has been, and is to-day, the 
life of the Oswego school. Not only is this system 
taught to its students in the year of training; it is the 
foundation of all work done in the school. Text-books 
are, in some cases, discarded; the teacher presents tle 
facts in the form of object-lessons, and the students, in 
writing out expressions for the ideas gained, make their 
own text-books. So perfectly is this sometimes done 
that, after a twenty weeks’ course in Chemistry, in 
which the student had investigated by experiment much 
of the simple chemical phenomena of every-day life, of 
food, water, etc.; and had,worked out, by experiment 
and study, the fundamental principles of that science, 
he was obliged, at a final examination, to spend some 
time in finding expression for an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What is Chemistry ?” presented then for the 
first time. In geometry no books are used. All defi- 
nitions are drawn from the pupil as results of the exami- 
nation of actual forms, and the axioms are deduced in 
the same way. Then, one problem is given as an actual 
object-lesson, and from that others are presented, step — 
by step; and the pupils are required to discover aux- 
iliary lines, demonstrations, results and all, for them- 
selves. 

When the followers of this system speak of an ob- 
ject-lesson, they do not always, or even generally, mean 
a lesson on some object that can be handled. An ob- 
ject-lesson in mental or moral philosophy would consist 
in appealing to the mental processes of the pupils them- 
selves, and leading the pupils to describe those proc- 
esses independently of any suggestions from the 
teacher. 

These ideas of education are by no means confined to 
Oswego and her graduates. Eminent educators put 
them before the people of Massachusetts ere New York 
State had a normal school; but, up to the present time, 
no other school has done so much as has that at Oswego 
to practically apply these ideas in all their details. 
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Educators have said, in our hearing, “The new 
methods have proved a failure with us, and we have re- 
turned to the old way.” Methods they may have had, 
and new ones, too, and they may have proved a failure ; 
but the principles on which the new movement is based 
can never fail; and just as far as methods conform to 
these principles will they succeed, and no farther. 


To give assent to these ‘principles is not difficult for 
any teacher; but to give up the opinions of years and 
begin life on a new basis, to become as a little child and 
learn the secret of education over again, —in short, to 
practically demonstrate these principles, is what few 
teachers can do. Few men, in any department of effort, 
are candid enough, unselfish enough, and great enough 
to confess their past work to be founded on a mistake, 
and to substitute for that foundation the ideas of a 
new era. 

What of the future of this movement ? If the prin- 
ciples underlying the movement are sound, they must 
gain ground, not lose it; and the teacher of the future 
must work according to them. The most zealous advo- 
cates of the new system have scarcely realized to what 
the movement is leading. At first its principles were 
applied simply to teaching the branches already ac- 
cepted as the ones necessary to the child. Slowly the 
conviction came that, for the development of intelli- 
gence, other subjects were needed ; and now the conclu- 
sions to which these principles are leading threaten to 
change our whole system of public schools, substituting 
an entirely new basis, many new subjects, and wholly 
new methods and means of work. Dear, old, eccentric 
Pestalozzi little dreamed that his crude beginning would 
become so great a structure. 

What shall we do? What can we do? for this 
movement concerns, not Oswego alone, but every edu- 
cator in our great commonwealth. Investigate it dilli- 
gently, candidly, without prejudice; and, if convinced 
that its claims are true, we can do but one thing; hero- 
ically follow where it leads. There is but one attitude 
worthy of a teacher, — nay, more, worthy of a man, — 
that of humility, of perfect willingness to give up all, 
even to have the most cherished beliefs of his life proved 
false,—anything for the sake of truth; and for such no 
sacrifice of opinion is hard. 

Sacrifices must be made, have been made, though they 
have brought often more of censure than praise. The 
Oswego Normal School has received frequent and se- 
vere criticism, some of which has been wholly just, but 
more unjust, because made without an appreciation of 
the kind of work the school aims to do. The most se- 
vere censures it has ever received have come from its 
graduates. They often see where the school fails to 
live according to the principles on which it is founded ; 
they are often angry because, it graduates people who 
are too mechanical and common-place to be anything 
but molds; they find fault with their mother in many 
a way, forgetting that the very power to criticise her 
comes from what she has taught them ; forgetting that 
their own daily work comes not so near their ideal as 
does that which is done inher halls; forgetting that all 
new movements, no matter how noble the principles un- 
derlying them, must be hindered by mistakes. 

Do not the graduates of Oswego, after all, pay their 
alma mater a great compliment when, through censure 
and forgetfulness of her, they cherish as the life-princi- 
ples in thei work the truths she taught them? And ifr 
the writer may speak for the others, her graduates do 
turn back to her with a love and reverence for her work 
and her founder that time does not lessen. 


— Education is to inspire truth, as the supreme good, 


and to clarify the vision of the intellect to discern it.— 
H. Mann. 


_— Man cannot propose a higher or holier object for 
his study than education and all that pertains to educa- 
tion.— Plato. 


— Man is the product of education.—Helvetius. 


REFLECTED. 


Far on the hillside some resplendent blaze 

Fronts the low sun, and blinds me as I gaze. 
What sudden splendor all the cold air thrills! 
What dazzling flames adorn these lonely hills! 
Slow sinks the sun; I look, and look again; 
’*Twas day’s last glory lit some casement-pane. 

A poor reflection, transient, but how bright,— 
Only a broken ray of heavenly light! 

Father of lights! O let thy radiance be 

So mirrored in my soul that looks to Thee! 

So let my spirit with Thy brightness shine 

That wondering man shall know the light divine: 
Free me from stains of passion, grief, and sin, 
To glow without for Thee, and light my home within. 


— Rose Terry Cooke, in “‘Good Company.” 


THE NECESSITY OF FREE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, ST. LOUIS. 


It is economy, as well as justice, that each city should 
provide for the free education of all its youth who are 
willing and able to devote their time and energies to 
study. It must fit its home talent for its higher posi- 
tions, by providing higher education in free high 
schools. With no competition to offer, it will he 
obliged to pay a higher price for the educated young 
men whom it calls from abroad to fill its positions that 
demand higher education. The demand for educated 
directive power is on the increase in every city, by 
reason of the fact that machinery is taking the place of 
mere hand-labor; and as a result, a grade of intelligence 
is necessary that can understand and manage compli- 
cated labor-saving contrivances. 

If a town sends its own native-born youth into the 
subordinate positions, and hires at a higher rate of 
wages the directive skill which is needed to lay out 
and supervise their work, it will find itself obliged to 
pay a much higher sum for the supervisory work than 
would suffice to train its own population for the pur- 
pose. Besides this, it commits the unnatural act of 
preferring its own children for menial service, while it 
brings in the educated youth of other communities to 
oversee them at this menial labor. It is thus poor 
economy, and inhuman treatment of offspring. 

The protection of the community as a social body,— 
its common weal,—is now generally’ recognized as a 
duty of government as important as the political neces- 
sity for diplomacy and military defense. A State that 
allows its population to be starved into the necessity of 
migrating to another land, while it could prevent this 
by founding industries and a system of popular educa- 
tion, violates to its own cost the plain principles of po- 
litical economy and social science. A State that allows 
itself to go to decay socially will perish as certainly as 
if it allowed a foreign State to overrun it. 

The necessity of free primary education for social 
prosperity is well enough understood in the United 
States, but the justification of free higher education is 
not understood, although widely conceded. The psycho- 
logical relation of a knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to the practical success of a common laborer 
is easily seen by an average mind; but the relation of 
higher studies to success in directing the labor ‘and in 
controlling the political policy of the entire community, 
is not seen except by those minds that can take in and 
comprehend the scope of the general process which the 
community as a whole is involved in. 

We have heard it said that education unfits the com- 
mon people for their vocations,—that it makes them 
seek a livelihood in the professions, and causes them to 
aspire above and beyond their sphere. Nothing could 
intimate a more profounds ignorance of the revolution 
that is in progress in the realm of productive industry, 
than this utterance of the opponents to popular educa- 
tion. The progressive change in society involves a 
process of substituting machinery for hand-labor ; hence 
the change of vocations constantly occurs. The man 
not able to understand and direct machines cannot gain 
as a common laborer a decent subsistence. More than 


this, if he cannot learn readily the direction of a new 


machine,—cannot change the minor details of his voca- 
tion,—he is liable at a moment’s warning to be thrown 
out of employment by the invention of a new labor- 
saving machine that will render useless his already ac- 
quired skill. 

The distress of the laboring population is well known 
to the students of social science ; its chief source is this 
one of the change of vocation rendered necessary by 
the progress of invention. Science and the useful arts 
are making sure advance at an accelerated speed ; the 
emancipation of the race from drudgery, on the whole, 
is rapidly going forward; but the uneducated laborer, 
-—that is to say, the laborer whose education is only 
special, and includes only a form of skill or of manual 
dexterity, instead of a general intellectual training,—is 
continually thrown aside, just as antiquated out-of-date 
machines are thrown into the lumber-room. Ability to 
readjust one’s vocation belongs only to those who have 
general intelligence,—such intelligence as school-train- 
ing gives, or rather such as the insights of science give, 
whether acquired at school or elsewhere. 

This general consciousness of the possibility of rising 
above the stations into which they were born, is the 
heritage of all people who know the meaning of the new 
industrial evangel that Providence has sent to this age. 
The conquest of nature, the subjugation of the forces 
of nature and their employment to provide the means 
for food, clothing, and shelter,—the three material wants 
of man,—keep equal step with the march of science. 
The individual laborer is continually pushed upward to 
vocations that are ministrative to the spiritual wants of 
man,—those of amusement and culture,— and to such 
material vocations as require more intellectual versatil- 
ity and alertness of mind. 

Our systems of education not only|do not over-educate 
the children of the people, but they scarcely equal the 
most urgent demands of society. Every day it happens 
that society suffers by the incompetence of persons in 
places of directive power; every day it suffers by reason 
of the inability of the humble laborer to readjust him- 
self to the rapidly-moving tide of productive industry 
that makes his vocation no longer needed. More gen- 
eral culture,—the elevation of all minds to the plane of 


generalization, of thinking-activity instead of mere im- 
agination and conventional opining,— is what is re- 
quired. 


DISCIPLINING CHILDREN. 


It will, doubtless, be a startling proposition that such 
a topic should form any part of a child’s school educa- 
tion; but why not? Undoubtedly the majority will 
say that “the place for that kind of training is at 
home,” and, if we find it is attended to there, I will 
agree. But what are the facts? Children grow up to 
manhood and womanhood, and are married and given 
in marriage, without having given the least attention 
to the principles and motives which actuate children. 
Let us see how the average child is treated, and how it 
behaves. We shall first expect perfect truthfulness, 
and, instead of this, we find the child lying to and de- 
ceiving its parents upon all possible occasions. How 
shall we account for this state of things? Why, easily 
enough. The child has been repeatedly snubbed and 
punished for doing things that it is perfectly nat- 
ural and right for children to do, and which they cer- 
tainly will do under all circumstances; and so they 
have learned to raise up a bulwark of falsehood to pro- 
tect themselves from the unreasoning assaults of paren- 
tal ignorance or carelessness. 

Perhaps some of the children have grown to be young 
men and maidens, and the father or mother says quer- 
ulously, “I don’t know what the matter can be, but 
William and Mary do not confide in me at all. I have 
tried to be good to them, and do all I could for them, 
but somehow they don’t seem to show any gratitude. 
They never ask my advice about anything, never tell 
me any of their plans, where they have been, or what 


they have been doing.” It is strange, indeed! but let 
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us see if we cannot solve the riddle, and find the cause 
that produces such results. Charlie, who has been to 
Woodward’s Gardens, comes in, throwing his hat in the 
corner, runs to his papa, who has just taken up the 
evening paper: “O, papa, I have had a splendid time 
I saw a man go up in a balloon, and he went up, up, 
ever so high. .What makes the balloon go up, papa? 
Say, papa, what makes it go up?” “Gas!” “How 
do they get it down again, papa?” “O,I don’t know; 
don’t bother me!” 

If he were not persistent, that would be the end of it ; 
but he is, and goes to some other person for information. 
Don’t you see, sir, that one link that binds your boy to 
you is broken? The youngest girl comes running into 
the house: “O, mother, I have been out walking with 
Fannie on the hill by the reservoir, and see what a 
funny flower I have found! Look at all the little black 
spots on it; and when I go tosmell it, it paints my nose 
all yellow! What is it, mother?” “Don’t bother me 
with your nonsenge; don’t you see I am busy?” O, 
mother! don’t you see that you are making a gulf be- 
tween you and your child, so deep and wide that e’er 
she is a woman neither you nor she can cross it ? 

Instruction upon this point does not need any set or 
particular time, but a word put in here and there, a 
judiciously selected story to be read on Friday to the 
class and talked about, questions to be put to the class 
from time to time as to what they see out of school that 
bears on the subject; and, almost without knowing it, 
the seed is sown in good soil, and be sure much of it 
will, in after years, spring up and bear abundant har- 
vest.—Hon. F. M. Campbell, State Supt. Schools, Cal. 


VARIETIES. 


— Extract from a romance, — ** With one hand he held her 
beautiful golden head above the chilling waves, and with the 
other called loudly for assistance.’’ 

— Agricultural improvements. — Land steward (to tenant- 
farmer)—‘‘ Well, Giles, what are you going to sow in here ?”’ 
Farmer — “‘ Ain’t ’zactly made up my mind, sir; but if we 
could put in a few stewards and land-agents, — they seems to 
thrive best on the land nowadays.”’ i 

— Arithmetical toast. ~The fair daughters of this land : 
May they add virtue to beauty, subtract envy from friendship, 
multiply amiable accomplishments by sweetness of temper, 
divide time by sociability and economy, and reduce scandal to 
its lowest denomination.—Ez. 

— The alloted Spa(i)n. — The French President has sent a 
piece of Sevres China to Spain as a bridal present for the 
Queen. Grévy generally makes a Sévr’y dish. 

— Equal to the occasion.— Mamma — “‘ Why, Poppet, all 
these apples are bitten. Have you touched them?” Poppet 
—‘*No, ma. But it froze last night, and p’raps— p’raps— 
they’re frost-bitten.”’ 

— A little girl being asked, on the first day of school, how 
she liked her new teacher, replied: ‘‘ I do not like her; she is 
just as saucy to me as my mother.”’ 

— Aman noted for his close-fisted propensities was show- 
ing an old coin to a neighbor, when the latter asked, ‘“‘ Where 
did you get it?” “I dug it out of my garden,”’ was the reply. 
“It is a pity you didn’t find it in the cemetery,” said the neigh- 
bor. ‘‘Whyso ?”’ asked thecoin-owner. ‘ Because you could 
have saved the hole to be buried in,’’ was the somewhat unex- 
pected reply. 

— Only half a show. — First Hibernian — “‘ Well, Patsy, did 
ye see the illuminations?” Second Hibernian—“ Faith, an’ 
I sor one, bit it hadn’t been loigthed.” 

— Cutting. — Customer = “‘I—aw— want my —aw—mus- 
taches dyed.” Artist—‘‘ Yessir—certainly, sir—brought ’em 
with you sir ?”’ 

— Home rulers. — The O’ Finigan — “ Bedad, sorr, we were 
pestered wid those rascally spies of Government reporters at 
our meeting last night.”” The O’ Brady —“ Rimnints o’ Tory 
barbarism, sorr. Be more careful, sorr; stand at the door, 
and don’t let a man in unless he comes himself.” 

— Sunday reading.— Lady — ‘‘ No, thanks ; I never read 
newspapers on Sundays.” Waiter—‘ Beg pardon, mum, but 
this is a Sunday paper.”’ 

— Amateur-ist.—Tourist—“ That’s not badly painted,—that 
sketch. Do you know who did it?” Waiter —‘“ Yes, sir; 
that’s a bit o’ master’s cousin’s work.’’ Tourist—“Oh! He’s 
an amateur, I suppose?” Waiter—‘‘A amatoor? Well I 
dunno exactly wHat he is; I suppose he’s something o’ that 
sort; goes traveling about doctorin’ the live stoek——”’ 


— Irish reading.—“ Riotousness exalteth a nation.”’— Punch. 


THE CHEVE METHOD OF TEACHING 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE METHOD BY A TEACHER 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Warwick Lang, Lonpow, E. C., 
December 29, 1879. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with considerable interest the article on the 
Chevé method of teaching vocal music that has appeared in 
your journal. From the number of letters that I have re- 
ceived from the States, asking for a description of the method, 
I think that the following short notice may be of interest to a 
large mass of your readers, 


THE ADVANTAGES 


that the Galen-Paris-Chevé, or Chevé method offers may be 
thus summarized: 
1. An easy and sure method of teaching young children and 
beginners to read music at sight from the figure notation. 
2. A quick and certain method of teaching the usual staff 
notatien. 
3. An easy and simple theory of music. 
4. The teaching of musical dictation. 


The special feature of the Chevé method is that the teacher 
need never sing, except to correct “‘ style’ and ‘‘ expression,” 
after the pupils can sing the scale in stepwise succession. 
From this simple acquirement all future skill in reading is 
based. Intervals are taught by passing quickly over, and then 
thinking the intermediate notes, or by mental reference to the 
note of the tonie chord on which the interval is resolved. 
sow og the tonic chord is learned, all teaching progresses by 
chords. 

THE METHOD IS TONIC IN PRINCIPLE ; 
that is, the keynote is always represented by 1 in the major, 
and 6 in the minor, mode. On the second-chord diagrams 
used for class-teaching, every chord of the fifth and seventh 
major and minor is classified for the teachers, each chord be- 
ing divided by the tonic chord on which it resolves and from 
which it is measured. The diagram is really the spirit of the 
method; for years Mons. Chevé used nothing else excepting a 
blackboard. Each of the seven chords of the fifth and seventh 
major and minor are classified and tabulated in the Chevé 
books for private study of the pupils, but in class-teaching 
they are all pointed by the teacher. As the tonic-chord always 
separates the others, a knowledge of the progression of the tonic 
chord will enable the teacher to pdint the whole of the exer- 
cises on intonation from the diagram without referring to any 
book. The progression of the tonic-chord can be 


LEARNED IN HALF AN HOUR. 


Although the Chevé method is tonic in principle, it is neces- 
sary, when modulation takes places, to sing in the language of 
the key of the dominant, sub-dominant, relative-minor, etc. 
So soon as the pupils have learned thestandard major and 
minor scale, the modulating diagram (No. 2) is introduced. 
This is also classified into chords, so that the pupils soon 
learn the new functions of the notes in the different keys. 
Use is also made of “ bridge-tones”’ asin the sol-fa method; 
that is, when modulation takes place to the dominant, the 
dominant is changed into the keynote; but Chevé pupils do 
not make nearly as much use of bridge-tones as sol-faists, for 
the reason that, where the usual notation is sung from, the 
pupil is compelled to sing, at a glance, consecutive sharps and 
flats, and where no change of key is marked in the signature. 

So soon as pupils can sing the chords of the major fifth 

perfectly, 
THE STAFF OF NOTATION 

is introduced by using Galen’s Meloplast, a staff of five lines 
segptinensl and two ledger lines. Exactly the same exercises 
——_— are pointed on this as have already been learned 
from figures, and the pupil has only now to recog- 
= nize under another form what he already knows. 
The teacher’s pointer represents the note to be sung, the key- 
note being in turn changed from every line to every space. 
With only a staff diagram like this, ten times the work can be 

got through, than{can be sung from books or blackboard. 

In the Chevé books every chromatic interval is tabulated, 
also the chromatic scale, showing how all can be taught with- 
out any pattern. Musical dictation is taught by the teacher 
vocalizing to “‘a’’ the same exercises as have been used to 
teach intonation, omitting repeated notes, The theory of 
music and time are taught at each lesson. The Chevé method 
is eminently 

A TEACHER'S METHOD; 
everything is classified and tabulated, with instructions to 
teach without pattern, so that nothing is left to chance, and if 
the exercise be but followed, success must result. Teachers 
are, however, urged to make continual use of the diagram in 
class-teaching, and not to leave any exercise for the next until 
itis perfectly learned. The Chevé method is now taught in 
France, Russia, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, and Eng- 
land; and lately the English books have been translated into 
Dutch to replace tonic sol-fa, as the Chevé method leads up to 


a more perfect knowledge of the usual notation. 


I need hardly say that I am always pleased to assist teach- 
ers in acquiring a knowledge of the method to which F am so 
much indebted myself. 


Very faithfully yours, T. E. H. BuLien. 


P. S.—At a lecture given before the Southwark Teachers’ 
Association, on the 15th of Nov., a little girl aged four years, 
sang, following my pointing on the diagram, scale-passages 
and exercises on the tonic-chord, in fact, she could read from 
note any passages of a certain difficulty. I mention this merely 
to show that little children that cannot read print, can be 
taught to read music. 


FRENCH ESTIMATE OF PRIMARY ED- 
UCATION. 


The French acknowledge that they have much to learn from 
us with reference to collecting and diffusing information, es- 
pecially such as relates to public education. We, in turn, may 
profit by the study of their success in accomplishing specific 
results. This is strikingly illustrated in their arrangements 
for securing to primary instruction throughout the country 
the beneficent influences of the Exposition of 1878. For this 
purpose 100,000 francs were placed to the credit of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, Mr. Bardoux; and a number of gen- 
tlemen, distinguished for zeal in the gause of education, 
and for administrative ability, were appointed to devise a plan 
for its proper application. Prominent among the number was 
Mr. Ferdinand Buisson, known to American educators as 
president of the educational delegation sent by the French 
government to the Centennial, and to be yet known more 
familiarly through his valuable report upon education as stud- 
ied at the Centennial and in the United States at large. Of 
this work, which embraces in the original some seven hun- 
dred pages, an epitomized translation will soon be issued by 
the Bureau of Education, at Washington. The arrangements 
perfected by the committee referred to above, resulted in the 
attendance upon the Exposition of 12,000 primary teachers, 
inspectors of primary schools, and directors of normal schools 
for training primary teachers, from every department of 
France. The order and comfort attending their transporta- 
tion and entertainment, and the exact me sion for their in- 
telligent inspection of the various exhibits, were the admira- 
tion of all familiar with the details. 

THE PROGRAM 

did not, however, end with a visit to the Exposition. A series 
of conferences were appointed at the Sorbonne, intended to 
bring the teachers under the influence of the most forcible ex- 
pression of the best thought upon particular subjects of their 
profession. For this inspiring conception the nation is chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Buisson. These conferences, ten in number, 
were held during the month of August, and were conducted by 
men distinguished in the educational and scientific world. The 
first was preceded by an address from Mr. Cassinier Périer, 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, Worship, and the Fine Arts, who welcomed the assembly 
in the absence of the minister, Mr. Bardoux. The latter gen- 
tleman made an address at the opening of the sixth confer- 
ence, and also delivered the farewell discourse. He gave ut- 
terance to his conception of the importance of primary instruc- 
tion in the following words : 

“Tt is not necessary, gentlemen, that I should assure you of 
the devotion of the republic, that has been evinced by'its acts; 
and I sincerely hope that the future will afford you new 
proofs, not only, — I repeat it, —of our devotion to your per- 
sons, to your interests, but to the noble cause of cleaned in- 
struction, without which the French democracy could not 
prosper, grow, and bear fruit.”’ 

With reference to the same subject, Mr. F. Buisson said: 


‘Permit me to claim for the education of the people those 
words of the Latin poet, ‘I am aman, and nothing that is 
human is foreign to me.’ This maxim has of.ten been applied 
- university instruction, —I apply it to primary. This ought 

so to 

DEVELOP THE ENTIRE MAN, 

It has not at its disposal long years and the precious discipline 
of classical studies, but it has at least the instincts which na- 
ture gives to all men,—the light of good sense, the native and 
spontaneous forces of the heart and the intellect,—in fine, that 
living intuition of truth, of beauty, and of good in all things 
which is undeniably a common possession for us all. If pri- 
mary instruction makes use of these natural and powerful re- 
sources; if taking each of our intellectual and moral faculties, 
she renders them all better, more upright, and stronger, there 
is no longer between popular and classical education a differ- 
ence in nature, but simply in degree, Thus primary instruc- 
tion gathers to herself the ancient, precious traditions. Let 
her understand how to apprepenans these, let her be their wor- 
thy inheritor, and that which Bossuet and Fenelon believed 
hardly possible in the education of a prince she accomplishes 
in the education of a people.’’ 


In all the conferences there was a noticeable absence of zeal 
without knowledge, and speech without effect; they were im- 
pressive examples of literary art and oratorical enthusiasm and 
liberal scholarship combined in the service of education. 


As a still more recent evidence of the importance which rep- 
resentative men of France attach to popular education, we 
may refer to the able review of the decennial report of 1868-78, 
a Albert Duruy, in the Revue des deux Mondes of April, 


ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 
Washington, D. C., 1880, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

sal 5 in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He yr oh 
remise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


DIAGRAMING. 


Prof. James E. Vose’s reply to the query.with reference to 
the most approved form of grammatical diagraming, induces 
me to submit the following plan, which has been used in many 
grammar-classes since it was devised, in 1873_or 1874. To 
illustrate the method, two of the sentences selected by Profes- 
sor Vose will be taken: 

1. “ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.”’ 


landscape 
8. D the adj 
glimmering 24j 
Sades P 
Now 
onP sight o 
adv the adj 


EXPLANATION.—Modifying-words are written under the words which 
they modify, beginning about the re of four letters to the right. The 
initial-letters are self-explaining. If itis preferred, they can be omitted. 
A line should then be drawn under the connective words, as shown in the 


third outline. 


2, ‘Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ?”’ 


Can call p 


fleeting *4j ; 

Instead of the stanza from the ‘‘ Elegy,’’ selected by Profes- 
sor Vose, the following sentence, which contains several ele- 
ments not in the stanza referred to, is used as a further illus- 
tration. 


3. ‘These noble persons have lost no time in conferring upon 
me that sort of honor which it is alone within their compe- 
tence, and which it is certainly most congenial to their nature 
and their manners to bestow.’’ 


persons e+ 
These | | and 
noble are 
have lost to bestow 
time which 
no 
| in conferring certainly 4 
upon me most congenial 
sort to { nature 
that = their 
af honor and 
manners 
(to bestow) their 
which 
alone 


within competence 
their 


The objects in view when I devised the foregoing method of 
“outlining”? sentences were simplicity, thoroughness, neat- 
ness, and economy of labor and space. The plan is respect- 
fully submitted to the grammar-teachers among your readers 
for their consideration. E. ORAM LYTE. 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 1880. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
TWO CLASSES OF ADVOCATES. 

I notice, in a late issue, an editorial on the subject of tech- 
nical education, which leads me to think that a few considera- 
tions, not so generally borne in mind as they should be, may 
profitably be brought to the notice of your readers. 

It should be remembered that there are in this community 
two classes of advocates of manual instruction, whose views 
differ very widely. One class would have the details of all the 
trades taught in the industrial schools, while the other class 
claims that this is no more the business of the public schools 
than it would be to teach law and medicine. ‘The latter class 
holds that there are certain mechanic arts (not trades), which 
not only have great educational value, but at the same time 
are the prime factors of nearly all the common trades; so that 
by acquiring these arts under systematic instruction, the pupil 
hot only gains the ability to make his hand obey his head (an 
clement of mental and physical training of far more educa- 
tional value than is commonly supposed), but at the same time 
he gains a thorough knowledge of enough of the elements of a 
large variety of trades to enable him to earn a comfortable 
living at any one of them, and to place him beyond the most 
difficult and discouraging portion of the road to a complete 
mastery of such trade as he may finally choose to make a spe- 
— of. Moreover, instead of acquiring this ground-work of 

Strade under unpleasant and discouraging circumstances, 
which have led him to look upon his work as drudgery, he has 


been under pleasant and encouraging influences, which have 
led him to take pleasure in it; and this pleasure is increased, 
in no small degree, by the feeling of confident mastery of what 
he has learned, which comes from learning anything in a sys- 
tematic way. 

But let us compare the argument for introducing manual 
training into our educational system, with the argument for 
making the study of arithmetic a part of that system. When 
arithmetic was added to reading and writing, to make the 
“ three R.’s” of our grandfathers’ school system, the argu- 
ment was that it would serve to develop a portion of the mind 
otherwise neglected and barren, and at the same time the knowl- 
edge gained would be of great practical use in the world. 
Now, if anybody should question the propriety of retaining 
arithmetic, we should add to this argument the unanswerable 
one that arithmetic is an absolutely essential acquisition for a 
|person who is to lead anything but the lowest grade of civil- 
ized life. Now turn to the argument for manual training. 
Any one who has examined the subject must admit that it 
serves to develop a portion of the mind otherwise, so far as 
our educational system goes, left neglected and barren ; and 
at the same time to reveal and train powers of body otherwise 
unknown to the possessor. The practical utility to the pupil 
of such training needs no argument; and there are those who 
believe that, at no distant day, if this element be once added 
to our system of education, none will be found to question the 
absolute necessity of its continuance. 

I respectfully submit the question,’ therefore, whether the 
introduction of manual training, from a purely educational 
point of view, does not stand, to-day, on very similar grounds 
to those occupied by the proposed introduction of arithmetic 
at the time when that was viewed as aninnovation. Again, I 
ask, is the fact that it is no part of the province of the public 
school system to teach the details of all the trades, even if it 


could be done without disproportionate expense, any more rea- 
son for excluding the elements of manual training, than the 
fact that the public schools cannot undertake to teach law and 
medicine, or to make professional mathematicians, is a reason 
for excluding reading, writing, and arithmetic ? 

Boston, 1880. J. B. Henck, Jr. 


THE DOCTOR’S LECTURE. 
AN OLD-TIME INCIDENT AT A NEW-JERSEY INSTITUTE. 


It was one of the first institutes which I had ever attended 
as alecturer. It was held in one of the cities of New Jersey, 
in the year — well, I do not think I will mention the exact 
date, but it was less than thirty years ago, and previous to 
Mr. Buchanan’s administration. The institute was under the 
management of that prince of institute-workers, Dana P. Col- 
burn. Prof. 8. 8. Greene and Hon. Robert Allyn were among 
the instructors. Mr. Colburn was desirous of securing a lec- 
ture from the home talent, and finally engaged the services of 
a medical gentleman, whose nameI have forgotten, for an 
evening lecture. I remember, however, his appearance and 
the title of his lecture. He was rather short in stature, of a 
full habit, bald-headed, and delivered his address with his 
hands encased in black kid gloves. It was in the high-school 
hall. Two or three hundred teachers and others were present, 
and were remarkably quiet and still during the delivery of the 
lecture. The subject taken by the doctor was the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘ The Principle of Life.’’ Probably it was written for 
the medical association, and was exceedingly abstract, and 
scarcely calculated to interest an audience of common-school 
teachers in New Jersey. The argument was intended to show 
that the phenomena of life were not occasioned by chemical 
reactions alone, but back of all was ‘‘ the principle of life,’’ by 
which and through which all action was produced. Many 
were asleep, more were half-asleep, and some were awake, 
when about in the middle of the discourse, the doctor finished 
a long, complicated, abstract paragraph of reasoning, and then, 
wiping his forehead with his pocket-handkerchief, he began 
another paragraph with these words, “And now, my friends, 
let us pause for a moment, and imagine——” At this junc- 
ture, owing to some difficulty with the gas-meter, suddenly, 
just at the instant the speaker had pronounced the word im- 
agine, all the lights in the hall immediately expired, and we 
were enveloped in perfect darkness. 

I had a small box of wax tapers in my pocket and immedi- 
ately lighting one of them I placed it in the socket, and set the 
box on the desk by the side of the lecturer, standing there, 
bolt upright, in blank amazement. It was the only light in that 
great hall. A simultaneous cheer went up from all parts of 
the house, at once followed by some confusion, from a general 
movement to turn off the gas, which by this time had begun 
again to flow. 

In a few moments the burners were again relighted, order 
was restored, and the doctor re-ccommenced his new para- 
graph: ‘‘ And now, my friends, let us pause for a moment and 
imagine a polyp turned wrong side out,’’ Again the house 
responded, and after quiet once more was restored, the doctor 
proceeded, and was listened to with decidedly more interest 
than had characterized the former portion. 

I think it was the most sudden waking-up of a sleepy audi- 


ence that I have ever witnessed. I am compelled to declare, 


however, if I say anything about it, that the sentence quoted 
above is the only one from the whole lecture that I now re- 
member, W. A. M. 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 12, 1880. 


——_e00—— 
WHITTIER’S “ SNOW-BOUND.” 


— Jas. R. Harker asks some questions about Whittier’s 
Snow-bound. ‘ The careless boy’? was Joshua Coffin, who 
has since attained some repute as a local historian. D. 


— The woman referred to by Whittier in Snow-bound, who 


** Blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee,’’ 


St. Loe Livermore, an eminent lawyer of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and grand-daughter of Samuel Livermore, the distinguished 
judge of that State during the last century, After an eventful 
life, spent in this country and the Holy Land, she died, about 
twelve years ago, in Philadelphia. One of her strange notions 
in regard to the fulfillment of prophecy was, “‘ that she was 
foreordained and foretold, in prophecy, to be an important 
actor in the great drama described in the eleventh chapter of 
the Apocalypse. Of the two witnesses mentioned in verses 
3-13, who were to be slain in the Holy City, lie unburied in 
the streets three days and a half, and then stand on their feet 
alive, etc., she was tobe one.’’ With this in view, she lived in 
Palestine at three different times. Lady Hester Stanhope, the 
famous ‘‘ Queen of Lebanon,’”’ and Harriet Livermore, the 
American ‘‘ Mejunneh,’’ — “‘ the Yankee crazy woman,’’—are 
said to have resembled each other in some respects. Of the 
latter says one: “‘ Half insane, half weird, and wholly wil/ul, 
a virago and a vixen in one person, she was, ina sense the 
poet never thought of,— 
‘Commixture strange of heaven, earth, and hell,’ 


without the first of the three elements.’’ In her early days, 
she was accustomed to visit the home of Whittier’s boyhood, 
and was well known to him who has so faithfully and ad- 
mirably portrayed her singular character. Full particulars of 
her descent, life, and character may be found in Brewster’s 
Rambles About Portsmouth, The Memoirs of John incy 
Adams, Vols. X. and XII.), and an article entitled ‘* Harriet 
Livermore,’’ which appeared in 1869, in two numbers of the 
Congregationalist. E. E. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THk JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all commanications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 


I.—SCATTERED POETRY. 


[A line from one of Longfellow’s poems may be found by 
taking one word from each of the following quotations :] 


* *  * It seemeth even now 
This cannot be the death-dew on my brow. 
—N. P. Willis. 
Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar, sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. > 
—J. G. Whittier. 
The hearts of the oldest were gladdened, 
And the joy of the young knew no bounds. 
Anonymous. 
If I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At -he old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Tell me, ye wingéd winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
here mortals weep no more ? 
— Charles Mackay. 

Welcome to Labor! Lenient and kind 
The doom that made her ours; ever we find 
Walking with her, fair flowers with every thorn, 
And golden fruit with both. 


— 0. W. Holmes. 


— 7. 8. Perry. 


Grossest hand can test us, 
Fools may prize us never, 
Yet we rise, and rise, and rise, — marvels sweet forever. 
— Leigh Hunt 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; ‘ 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 
— Adelaide A. Proctor. 


Il.—A CONUNDRUM, 


What line of an old song might the school-mistress appro- 
priately quote when William persists in jumping up and look- 
ing out of the window ? 


Ill.—POETICAL JUMBLE. 
[ By. reading the following in accordance with a certain pre- 
scribed rule, a verse from Montgomery will be found :] 
Feel, still Switzerland where’er the is 
I same, but roam, Switzerland 


A that is name my still yet 
Heart my I is home !— W. H. £. 


EstEs, 


was Harriet Livermore. She was the daughter of Edward ; 
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THE WEEK. 


— Maine politics have been the chief interest of the week. 
The president of the Fusion Senate claimed to act as governor 
until the election of Joseph Smith by the Fusion Senate as 
Fusion governor. General Chamberlain, holding military 
command, by authority of Ex-Governor Garcelon, refused to 
recognize either, and ‘‘held the fort’? until the election of 
Governor Davis, by the Republican Legislature, on Saturday, 
17th inst., when he resigned his responsible charge to the gov- 
ernor who holds his office by the unanimous decision of all 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the State. Thus ends, 
practically, the greatest political farce of the century, which 
only fell short of a tragedy by the coolness and wisdom of 
those who held the balance of power in the government. 
Maine men have certainly gained a reputation for coolness and 
forbearance, notwithstanding the presence of a few ‘‘ Hot- 
spurs,’’ Pillsbury’s, and Garcelons. 

— President Hayes, on Monday, Jan. 19, nominated James 
Russell Lowell, now minister to Spain, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Great Britain; John W. Foster, of Indiana, to be minister to 
Russia; Lucius Fairchtid, of Wisconsin, to be minister to 
Spain; and Philip H. Morgan, of Louisiana, to be minister to 
Mexico. Several other nominations were made, the most im- 
portant among them being that of Eli Murray, of Kentucky, 
as governor of Utah. 

— The United States Supreme Court has decided that a 
copyright of a book on bookkeeping cannot secure the exclu- 
sive right to make, sell, or use account-books prepared upon 
the plan set forth in such book. 

— The House committee having the matter in charge, has 
agreed to report a bill restricting Chinese immigration to fif- 
teen persons on any one vessel. _ 

— The strike in the coal-mines of Western Virginia threat- 
ens serious consequences. Several iron-mills have shut down, 
and riots are feared. 

— The grain-blockade at Chicago still continues. A reduc- 
tion in railroad rates is expected. 

— A railroad war is brewing among Western roads over the 
apportionment of Colorado business, and the rates for trans- 
porting grain are to be cut down. 

— Peace and quiet reign at Alaska, and no further trouble 
with the natives is apprehended. 
ae Countess Ida von Hahn-Hahn, a noted author, is 

— France.—M. Jules Favre is seriously ill at Versailles. 
The noted French diplomat, the Duke Antoine de Gramont, 
is dead. Gambetta received 55 votes less this year than he did 
when elected president of the Chamber of Deputies last year. 

— Great Britain.—It is expected that the British govern- 
ment will persist in the Lrish sedition prosecutions. 

— India.—A British force is being prepared at Candahar 
for a movement against Ghuzni and Herat. * 

— Russia.—The Russians have suffered a severe defeat at 
Tchikislar, a Russian port on the Caspian Sea, and were forced 
to beat a hasty retreat to their ships, abandoning the vast 
stores collected for the projected spring campaign. 

— San Domingo, — A fresh revolution is reported to have 
broken out in San Domingo on the 4th inst., in favor of 
Baez as against Luperon. 


Two of our leading school superintendents speak 
through our columns this week,—Harris of St. Louis, 
and Parker of Quincy. Superintendent Harris gives 
strong and, in our judgment, unanswerable arguments 
in defence of the high school; while Mr. Parker’s fear- 
less pen will arouse the educators of Massachusetts and 
the country to the defence of the old as well as the new 
methods now so earnestly discussed. Mr. Parker, as 
an agitator, will find that he has a host of followers, 
and another host who will oppose his plans. While 
his glowing zeal has no sympathy with conservatism, 
he has a word of compliment, even, for men who hold 
back in the harness. 


Hon. Wint1am T. Harris, Superintendent of 
Schools of St. Louis, has given notice to the school 
board of that city that he declines a reélection to that 
office at the ensuing election. His future valuable ser- 
vices should not be lost to the educational profession ; 
and we trust that Mr. Harris will not decline to serve 


H.|the interests of our public schools in some other section 


of the country. It is rumored that his plans are to de- 
vote himself to philosophical studies and writing, but 
the educators of America will not willingly allow him 
to leave the profession which he has so nobly served 


| and honored. 


THE very valuable reports of State association meet- 
ings will be read with interest by those who wish to 
learn the educational sentiments and movements in the 
several States. A marked feature of our reports is the 
unanimity of educators throughout the country, on the 
leading questions now under discussion. It will also 
be seen that when the views of teachers and laymen are 
brought into comparison, the former are far in advance 
of the latter. We are persuaded that our educators are 
at least twenty years in advance of the average school 
officials, and fifty years in advance of the people. We 
have a double responsibility. Our duty now lies in the 
education of the people, as well as their children. The 
teachers who read and ponder our best educational lit- 
erature are the pioneers in a grand missionary work, 
which will not cease until the people are made equally- 
intelligent, and school officials of all grades are made 
conscious of the demands of the hour. Circulate Tur 
J OuRNAL through your parish ; or, what is better, make 
your patrons paying subscribers and readers, and we 
will let in the light. 


THE RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction deserves special mention among 
the winter gatherings of teachers. There is a great ad- 
vantage in a Commonwealth in a nutshell when a State 
Convention of teachers is called for mid-winter. Nearly 
one-half the public-school teachers of Rhode Island are 
in the city of Providence, and all live within two hours’ 
ride of that most beautiful metropolis. The people of 
that city, also, seem to count upon the great closing 
meeting of the convention as one of the occasions of the 
winter. We have never seen a more attractive audience 
gathered for an educational purpose than the great 
throng that crowded the Music Hall on Friday evening, 
16th, and sat, with wonderful patience, through a three 
hours’ session of speech-making. Probably no State in 
the Union has been so brought under the influence of 


a ay? convention this year, as Rhode Island last 
week, 


We could wish this great assembly of the best people 
of the Commonwealth could be held at the time of a 
session of the Legislature. or, with all this splendid 
enthusiasm in the general cause of education among the 
leading teachers and friends of the free school, the 
legislation of Rhode Island lags far behind that of 
some of our New-England States, in breadth and pro- 
gressive recognition of the demands of the cimes. 
Nothing but a spirit as enthusiastic and self-sacrificing 


as we saw at Providence could keep the schools of 


Rhode Island at their present rate of excellence, in the 
face of a singularly inadequate, almost crotchety system 
of school legislation. The next crusade of the friends 
of the free school of Rhode Island should be upon their 
law-makers, with a demand for a school-code adapted to 
the present need of that growing community. 

The notable event of the Convention was the talk 

upon the free-school system by ex-Governor Howard,— 
one of those miscellaneous impeachments of the system 
by which so many of our men-of-affairs at once reveal 
their real desire for more effective school working, and 
their ignorance of what is now being done in the school- 
room. The ex-governor’s address was most happily 
answered, in the Friday evening remarks, by Governor 
Van Zandt, Mayor Doyle, and other speakers. But the 
meaning under these frequent demonstrations should 
not be lost upon our teachers and schoolmen. What 
men like ex-Governor Howard really want is a school 
system as thoroughly up to the demands of the republic 
of to-day as everything else in the country. The time is 
rapidly passing when the people’s common school will 
be organized chiefly in the interest of teachers and 
college-bred men. It rests with this class to protect 
the sound interests of a true human and moral culture, 
against the onset of a narrow practical training, secular 
and materialistic in its tendency, and capable of being 
worked to the disintegration of American society into 
fixed classes and cliques. About all that our better sort 
of business-men desire in the schools would be gained 
by the faithful application of the principles and methods 
of the new education, and the vigorous purging of the 
teacher’s list. The sun of the incompetent teacher in 
the public school is sinking, and the people who will 
not tolerate conceited and self-willed incapacity in the 
counting-room, or the mill, will not long vote taxes to 
pay the salaries of teachers who persist in fighting off 
the coming of the children’s new year of grace. 
. The forenoon devoted to English Literature was a 
most valuable part of the meeting. The closing address 
of Professor Raymond, on Good Reading versus “ Elo- 
cution,” should be repeated at every school convention 
in America. So much valuable instruction, floated on 
such a raft of wit and®common-sense, has not come 
within the range of our object-glass this many-a-day. 


In Museo PEDAGOGICO PROVINCIALE DI CASERTA; TER- 
RA DI LAvorno.—Not long ago there appeared in the columns 
of Tuk JOURNAL a modest account of the way in which a 
French teacher of a country school had succeeded, with very 
humble means, in establishing a museum and cabinet for the 
use of his school. A pamphlet has been forwarded to us by 
Signor Antonio Pasquele, in the name of his friend, Signor 
Guiseppe Chiaia, describing the origin and progress of 
the Pedagogical Museum established by the latter, in connec- 
tion with the normal school at Caserta, Italy, of which he is. 
the principal. 

The means at the disposal of Signor Chiaia were certainly 
not large, either; in 1874 an annual sum of 200 lire was voted 
by the province; during the last two years 400 lire were 
granted by the Provincial School Council; and during the last. 
year 1,500 lire were bestowed by the deputazione provinciale 
upon the province of Terra di Lavoro. With these small sums 
he has been successful in establishing a museum which, to use 
his own words,— 


“Tf not an unfortunate parody of those great museums which 
I visited and studied at Rome, in the halls of the Collegio Ro- 
mano; at Vienna, in the Pedagogium, at Zurich, and at Paris, in 
the halls of the Universal Exposition of 1878, reveals, certainly, 
not so much my good-will to ameliorate and perfect the school 
for thirteen years entrusted to my care, as the benevolence of 
the intelligent representatives of the Terra di Lavoro, who 
aid attention to my proposals, and desired that I should visit, 
n the various cities of Europe, the best normal schools.”’ 


The collection is divided into the following classes: Infan- 


phy; school material; statistics and regulations. There is 
also a large number of educational journals from Italy, and 
most foreign countries, among which we notice the name of 
THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpuCATION, besides a 
varied library of books upon pedagogical and scholastic subjects. 


The museum does infinite credit to the zeal and intelligence 
of Signor Chiaia, and will doubtless be of great service to the 
educators of his province; while it furnishes an additional 
proof of the progress that the cause of popular education is 
making in those parts of the Italian peninsula which have 


heretofore been the most backward. 


tine and elementary instruction; geography; history; arith-_ 
metic; drawing; scholastic edifices; natural sciences; caligra-— 
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HOME MISSIONS FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


The most serious obstacle to the improvement of the 
public schools now is the ignorance of their organiza- 
tion and practical working by the people who pay for 
and depend upon them for the training of their children. 
Within the past twenty years the school-keeping of the 
country has lunged ahead in the same wholesale way as 
our new politics, journalism, and society. Great things 
have been attempted, and, considering the helter-skel- 
ter way in which the movement for the new education 
has been pushed, remarkable things have been accom- 
plished. But it is fearful to think how small a number 
of people have been responsible for this mighty revolu- 
tion in methods of instruction.. 

A little group of enlightened and resolute teach- 
ers, backed by a few broad-minded and cour geous 
school committee-men, have planned the campaign, offi- 
cered the army, captured city after city, forced im- 
proved education through the villages into the outlying 
hamlets, compelled private schools to reconstruct their 
programmes, ‘and, generally, carried forward the cause of 
the children. The people followed under the impulse 
of the great national reconstruction, and gave the 
school-men the means to get their system on the ground. 

All this was suddenly ruined by the sharp bit of the 
financial panic. The champion economist in every 
town drove at the school appropriation as the biggest 
pile of public money in sight, and reveled in the joy of 
cutting down salaries, consolidating and reducing ex- 
penses in a field so promising. Such an opportunity 
for protest against the whole movement would not be 
wasted by the crowd of chimeric objectors, superseded 
teachers, and aggrieved parents, always ready for a cru- 
sade upon the schools. For the last three years the 
new system has been roughly assailed, thrown on its 
defence, and, in some cases, disorganized and beaten 
down. It is, however, a striking proof of the general 
wisdom of this movement that, on the whole, it can be 
said that the American system of education has re- 
ceived no vital damage in any essential department 
from this assault along the whole line. 

But now the one imperative need is a more intelli- 
gent understanding of that system, at least by the 
superior people of our community ; the men who sit in 
legislatures and municipal boards, and are chosen to ad- 
minister and nominally to establish the people’s schools. 
Any school-man of experience is painfully aware of the 
amazing lack of information, even in cultivated quar- 
ters, on matters that should be familiar to the parent 
of every school-child. How many of the leading mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, and women of society, to 
say nothing of mechanics and laboring people, in our 
most cultured cities, could give an inquiring foreigner 
an intelligent account of the common schools? Such 
4 condition of popular ignorance is a constant invita- 
tion to all enemies of the schools, educational humbugs 
and destructives, to make damaging charges by the 
wholesale and launch visionary theories. And it is 
amazing to see how many excellent people are deceived 
or confused by this outery, and unwittingly brought 
into an attitude of opposition to a cause they have most 
deeply at heart. | 

It is gratifying to see that the press is recognizing 
this call for information, and, after a sort, moving to in- 
form the people. Of course, a vast amount of this 
writing, even in the most pretentious quarters, has been 
wide of the mark; the vaporing of crude theorists on 
the reckless stirring up-of the sensational journalist 
who hits a head wherever he sees it. But one thing is 
Sained,—the journals and magazines are opening their 
columns to the discussion of the new education. 

_ Now is the time for our best teachers, our most effect- 
lve superintendents, and our wisest school-men to claim 
their rightful place as writers and speakers to the peo- 
ple. If anybody knows what the new education is, cer- 
tainly these men and women who have given it to the 
©ountry are able to explain their own work. 

It is remarkable how much can really be done by the 


humblest country school-mistress who knows what she 
is about, to interest and instruct the people of her district 


in the new ways of education. It is not too much to say 
that an association, composed of the teachers of any 
country town, in a reasonable time, could wake up the 
community to an intense interest in their schools, and 
virtually overcome the opposition to progress. Our 
people learn fast in these revolutionary days, and noth- 
ing is so interesting to “all sorts and conditions of 
men” as their children. If the teachers through the 
rural districts still complain of a low state of public 
opinion in education, are they not themselves partially 
responsible for it ? 

_ We do not believe the corps of superior teachers in 
any of our cities realizes its power to vitalize public 
opinion in this direction. However faithful in the 
school-room, as long as they are out of sight, reticent, 
undemonstrative, off in corners meekly complaining 
over their wrongs, they will be largely at the mercy of 
their enemies. What could not be done by a body of 
men and women so eminent, so accustomed to the pen, 
so near to parents as the superior teachers of any State, 
to clear up misunderstanding, explain methods, expose 
pretentious schemes of reform, and overthrow the 
scheming foes of the American school! 

‘The best outfit for any teacher in this mission-work 
for the children is a good educational periodical; not 
skimmed in a reading-room, or read in the hasty way it 
must be by the members of a club; but taken, paid for, 
thoroughly read and digested, and bound up in the 
most valuable of all volumes for the teacher’s references. 
Many a school-mistress now anxious for her position, or 
groaning over a stingy salary, would have been far on 
the other side of Jordan, to-day, had she thoroughly 
read, applied, and communicated to her parishioners 
sucha journal. In the searching times that are coming 
upon our teachers, only they who can thus “ give a rea- 
son for the faith that is in them,” and build up around 
themselves an intelligent constituency, can hope to sur- 
vive. Teacher! begin the new year, 1830, by turning 


over a new leaf. Supply yourself with the best school 
journal and a library of education, and take the field in 
your own little kingdom as one of God’s missionaries 
to the children ; and great shall be your reward. 


PROFESSOR PROCTOR’S LECTURES ON 
ASTRONOMY. 


The interest manifested by the general public in the lectures 
on Astronomy recently delivered by Prof. Richard A. Proctor, 
in Boston, warrants the attempt on our part of presenting 
them in condensed form before our readers. 

The great enthusiasm with which this popular lecturer was 


received on his former visits to this country was not dimin- 
ished on the present occasion; indeed, judging from the large 
and intelligent audiences that assembled to hear Professor 
Proctor, it would seem as if astronomy had become the pur- 
suit of the many rather than the secret devotion of the few. 
The first of the lectures bore the title of 


The Poetry of Astronomy: or, The Beauty and Glory of the 


eavens. 

Although at first sight, poetry reflecting nature by means of 
the imaginative faculties of the mind seems very remote from 
a science which treats of dry facts and mathematical deduc- 
tions ; yet the vastness and grandeur of the conceptions 
which result from the calculations of the movements of the ce- 
lestial bodies, the determination of their masses and the group- 
ing of their movements into systematic plans, so stimulate the 
imagination that a poet would be their best interpreter. For 
poetry, in its original significance, means creation; so that the 
astronomer being, by the nature of his work, a creator, and so, 
also, a poet; and thus astronomy has a poetical meaning. 
Would that some master of poetic ee a as Tenny- 
son or Oliver Wendell Holmes, should give his life to the de- 
velopment of the poetic significance of astronomy, and embody 
the dry details of movement, orbit, and mathematics in one 
colossal creation. 

The advances made by astronomy were then brought under 
consideration. How the belief that the earth was the cen- 
ter around which the myriads of starry orbs revolved, gave 
place to the solar system of Copernicus. The movements of 
the planetary spheres controlled by centripetal and pe gre 
forces succeeded the old myth of Atlas carrying the world on 
his shoulders. The suspension of the worlds by the grand 
law of | ga eer by which Newton solved so many prob- 
lems of physical science, and thus establishing the unity of 
matter in all its forms and conditions. The tical possibili- 
ties of these great advances in science was referred to, and the 
speaker advanced to consider the more recent developments 
made in the progress of astronomy. 

The improvements made in solar photography has brought 
many changes, and made possible the solution of problems 


that hitherto had been inexplicable. The wonderful photo- 
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graphs of Rutherford and Janssen, minute in every detail, 
exact in each particular, showing the sun’s surface as it comes 
to us through the thousands of miles of the solar atmosphere, 
8 ing onward through the distances of space till, nally, 
they become pictured on the sensitive plate of the observer's 
camera, enlarged another thrown on the screen, they give 
some suggestion of the appearance of the sun’s surface. These 
“‘rice grains,”’ hundreds of miles long, which are only to be 
observed with the most powerful telescopes, and under favor- 
able circumstances, result from the perturbations of the atmos- 
phere of the sun; as its clouds sway to and fro through the 
clefts or rifts that are made, the minute granular black spots 
are seen. These, it is supposed, represent the surface of the 
sun. To Janssen chiefly is the world indebted for the re- 
searches and photographs on this subject. 

The advances made in the spectroscopic investigations of 
the sun’s atmosphere,—here our own American observers 
stand easily foremost. The researches of Draper, with his 
latest photographs, demonstrate without a doubt that oxygen 
is one of the components of the sun. Professor Young's dis- 
covery that the simple lines of many of the spectra are, in re- 
ality, double, tended Professor Proctor’s thought toward the 
confirmation of Lockyer’s theory of the compound nature of 
the so-called elements. 


The Immensity of Space, as Revealed by Astronomy. 


The second of Professor Proctor’s lectures, with the above 
title, attracted a large audience, and proved fully as entertain- 
ing and instructive as its predecessor had been. 

In order to fully impress his hearers with a clear conception 
of the relative distances of the solar system, the lecturer stated 


that, by assuming the diameter of the earth to be one inch, and 
the same measurement of the sun to be three yards, then the 
distance between the earth and the sun would be 324 yards. 
The distance from the sun to the far-away planet Neptune 
would be represented by 5} miles. On such a scale, the most 
stupendous works of man could not be seen, and even the 
Himalaya mountains could only be discerned with a most 
powerful microscope. 

Passing to the method by which interplanetary distances 
were measured, Professor Proctor described the means by 
which the ancients computed the distance to the sun. In gen- 
eral, it was treated as a problem in surveying, and the dis- 
tances obtained by triangulation; so that, choosing a base-line 
(the diameter of the earth was generally taken), and ascertain- 
ing two of the angles, the other sides could readily be calcu- 
lated. Surveyors claim that accurate work is impossible with 
angles less 20°, but in this case the angle is extremely small 
(no less than 3,600 times smaller 20°), being about one-third of 
aminute. The slightest error will cause large discrepancies 
in the ultimate results. So carefully, however, has the work 
been performed that the possible error is not supposed to ex- 
ceed 300,000 miles; in other words, about one-third of the 
sun’s diameter. Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Washington, is 
the latest worker in this branch of astronomy, and his estimate 
is considered the best. He has found it to be ninety-two and 
one-third millions of miles, The distance to the sun has also 
been calculated by means of data obtained during the transit 
of Venus. Observations were taken at various points, and 
from the measurements so obtained a triangle was constructed, 
from the solution of which, the distances may be reckoned. 
From the velocity of light, a method is afforded by which sim- 
ilar results are secured, 

The interesting topic of the pryamids, and their relation to 
astronomy, was now reached. ‘These enormous structures he 
regarded as having been originally built for astronomical ob- 
servatories. The great galleries,—concerning which there has 
been so much discussion as to their original purpose,—could 
only be explained when their use for astronomical study was 
taken into consideration. That they had been erected by a 
star-observing people was manifest from their position; for 
they were set four-square with an accuracy seven times greater 
than that employed by the Grecian astronomers, centuries 
later; indeed, it is but with modern advantages of scientific 
accuracy, that competition could be possible. 

The are of light which is around the planet Venus was con- 
sidered, and various diagrams, taken by different observers, 
were thrown on the screen and explained. Photographs, illus- 
trative of the relative size of the planets, were shown, as 
well as views of the individual planets with their accompany- 
ing satellites. ‘These all were carefully explained, and inter- 
esting facts deduced from each illustration. Among these 
was the statement that our moon was in no ways dependant 
on the earth, as has been presumed, but in reality, it was en- 
tirely without the limits of the earth’s domain; therefore it 
was to be considered as belonging to the sun, and in no cireum- 
stances as a satellite of the earth. 

Leaving the sun and its system behind, the starry depths of 
the universe, with their metallic showers of meteors and the 
flying comets which, birdlike, seem to wander without restraint 
throughout infinite space, were described. The meteors fol, 
low in the track of comets; becoming detached from the cen- 
tral body, they fall and are lost. The famous comet of Biela 


was referred to. It is this comet that, in 1846, was found to. 


have been split into two separate portions. In 1852 they were 
seen passing through the skies, side by side; since then they 
have not reappeared, although carefully searched for, 

Returning to the title of his lecture, ‘‘ The Immensity of 
Space,” he said that the distance of but one star had been de 
termined with proximate accuracy. It (Alpha) was 20,000 
billions of miles away. Twelve other stars, still beyond, were 
at a distance that could be considered immeasurable, while the 
remainder lie at so great a distance that no means were possi- 
ble to measure the space. If such facts conveyed some idea of 
the unlimitedness of space, consider the distances which sep- 
arate one star from another, and then the star-clusters, some 
of which contain hundreds of thousands of suns, spreading 
throughout billions of billions of cubic miles of space; and 
then, passing ~ james the sidereal system, contemplate the sys- 
tems still beyond. 

The lecturer explained his conception of the character and 
composition of the Milky Way, illustrating his meanings with 
diagrams, which were cast upon the screen. 

Professor Proctor, in conclusion, spoke of how the mind was 
lost and bewildered in the contemplation of the mysteries of 
these infinities, and terminated his lecture by the recital of 


Shelly’s magnificent apostrophe to the stars, 
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Rhode Island Educators in Council. 


R. I. INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


A LARGE MEETING— LIVE TOPICS DISCUSSED — ABLE PA- 
PERS — EARNEST AND PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 15. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction was opened with interesting exercises at 
the High and Normal School buildings, in the afternoon, and 
an address by the president of Brown University at Music 
Hall in the evening. The attendance upon all the sessions 
was gratifyingly large. During the forenoon the various city 
schools, and the State Normal School were visited by teachers 
and friends of education from abroad, and those who happened 
to be at the high school between the hours of 11.00 and 12.00 
were entertained in the upper hall by pleasant exercises, con- 
sisting of singing, the reading of compositions, declamations, 
ete. This visiting feature of the meetings of the Institute is 
very popular and satisfactory. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Grammar and Primary Department exercises were held 
in Normal School Hall, Mr. Eli H. Howard presiding. -There 
was a large attendance, filling the hall to overflowing. 


Primary School Occupations. 

Miss Ida M. Gardner, of the State Normal School, read a 
suggestive paper on the above subject. 

The essayist opened the question by stating the principle 
that the exercises of the school should be in harmony with the 
laws of the children’s nature. She showed how this principle 
was to be developed by making various occupations and studies 
attractive to the child, setting forth the methods and value of 
teaching by means of scrap-books, card-pictures, ‘‘ color-les- 
sons,” “‘ leaf-lessons,”’ stick-designing,’”’ and other kinder- 
garten instrumentalities. These employments would serve to 
keep the younger scholars still while the older classes were re- 
citing. But there were other exercises that would be of ben- 
efit to the whole school. Story-telling was of immense value 


in educating Joung minds, and should be a weekly exercise. 
History could be taught in this way. The study of literature 
also should be commenced in the primary school, and carried 
up through the higher grade. If, from the impressible day of 
childhood the memory had been stored with pure literature, 
the mind would instinctively turn toward pure mental food. 
We must carefully and deliberately plan to form a taste for 
good reading before the taste for peor and vicious reading be- 
gins to be formed in the child’s mind. 

Mr. L. W. Russell made brief remarks endorsing Miss Gard- 
ner’s admirable paper in the main, but suggesting that time 
and facilities for such culture were important factors in the 


practical development of the plan proposed. 
Our Public-School System. — From a Business Man’: Stand- 
point. 


Ex-Governor Howard made the opening address. In his re- 
marks he exempted the members of the educational profession 
from the criticisms he made. They could not be held as in 
any wise responsible for anything that might be wrong about 
it. Whatever disadvantages did exist were inherent in the 
system itself. 

The speaker believed it to be within the bounds of possibility 
that within the limits of a decade the free school system would 
be put on trial for its very existence. Its assailants would 
come from various quarters. In the first place, there was a 
large and influential and growing class which believed that the 
legislature had no right under the organic law to appropriate 
the public money for the purposes of education. There was 
another class which believed that there was no warrant for the 
use of the public money for our schools, because in their esti- 
mation they were sectarian in their character. Then there 
was yet another class which would oppose our free schools be- 
cause they were not sectarian in their character. When all 
these elements combined, we would find an army of assailants 
upon our free school system by no means contemptible. 

After arguing the legality of appropriations made from the 
public treasuries for the support of our schools, basing his ar- 
gument upon the ground of public good; the speaker said we 
had adopted into our university, collegiate, and common- 
school systems, an old-world spirit, that was utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of life and progress of our people. For 
instance, the principle upon which honors were awarded in 
college was very wrong. Valedictorians sometimes became 
eminent in after-life, but we would find it oftener that the suc- 
cessful man in life was the man who did not stand highest in 
his class. And so, the speaker would award the college hon- 
ors on an entirely different basis,—not upon the principle that 
he who had attained the greatest amount of learning in Greek 
or mathematics, is the most deserving of them, but he who is 


agoal, an end which was in accordance with that great prin- 
ciple which justified the establishment and maintenance of 
free schools; viz., the public good. 

After alluding briefly to the “ Quincy system,”’ and com- 
mending it as tending to unfold the perceptive faculties, the 
speaker, in the same connection, called attention to that class 
of studies for the maintenance of which the only plea set up 
was that they disciplined the mind. Blot them out, he said. 


Such studies ought to have no place jin our curriculum. If 
studies which had connection with the great industries of 
life did not contain within themselves an element to create 
mental discipline, then let the mind go undisciplined. Fur- 
thermore, the speaker was inclined to think that he would like 
to see other kinds of discipline done away with. He would 
have no punishment because a pupil was not in his seat at a 
precise time. He believed in making the school attractive, 
and in having the boys and girls come to school as they wanted 
tocome. Then he would do away with classes. Children of 
different inclinations, temperaments, and degrees of aptitude 
ought not to be thrown all together in one class. The teacher 
ought to devote time to ascertaining the tendencies and ca- 
pacities of the scholars before him, and govern them accord- 
ingly. The newspaper was about as good a text-book as the 
teacher could have to teach from. In it could be found all 
kinds of subjects. You could find there geography, history, 
polite literature, everything that made up the great work of 
education, and the pupil would not fail to be interested. 

The speaker was also in favor of abolishing examinations, 
on the ground that they were generally the result of ‘ cram- 
ming,’’ and therefore not proper criterions of a scholar’s stand- 
ing; and also had a word to say about the politician committee- 
man, who also ought to be got out of the way. In conclusion, 
while not looking for immediate radical changes in our school 
system, the speaker said that such was his confidence in the 
activity of the American mind, that he firmly believed that we 
would in the future have an American system of education 
which would be in consonance with the general principles 
upon which the country was built; and that under such an in- 
fluence the United States, if they were not now, would become 
the freest possible, and most prosperous nation that ever ex- 
isted on the face of the earth. 


A Lawyer's Views. 


Nicholas Van Slyck, Esq., said that order was very desirable 
in business-life, and there was no better place where order 
could be taught than in a public school. Punctuality was also 
a necessity to the proper success of a business-man, and this 
was taught in all of our schools. Our public schools know 
little of Latin and Greek, but they give a good practical educa- 
tion. We do not pretend to teach everything that would ever 
be of use to the scholars in after-life. We could not afford to 
prepare boys and girls for special departments of work; but 
what we did claim to do was to give that kind of education 
that would be of use, and required in every department of life. 
Mr. Van Slyck touched upon the question of class distinc- 
tions. It was true that these distinctions existed in Europe, 
and there were those in our own country who favored this 
principle by their aid and modes of life. This imitation had 
resulted in a crying evil, but it was an evil that the public 


schools were doing much to obliterate. The child of the rich 
and the child of the poor, the high and the lowly, as they took 
their seats together in our public schools, were equal before 
the teacher, and the lessons they were taught were that all 
men were equal before the law. And this influence was doing 
more toward making this people practically what it was theo- 
retically, than any other agency. He urged that the business- 
men should give more time to the best interests of our schools, 
and that they would do more in that way than they could in 
any other toward securing good character for the business 
community. 


Another Lawyer’s Views. 


Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., dwelt at some length upon the meth- 
ods of the graded system, which he regarded as very imperfect 
and faulty in many respects. He believed there were errors 
in the system for which the committee were in a great degree 


responsible, and which prevented thoroughness in teaching. 
We might learn something from the past. They did not have 
the graded schools in the olden time, and the result was more 
thoroughness. The pupil who was proficient in one branch 
was not held back to wait for the scholar that was dull and 
slow to catch up with him. The demands upon the teacher, 
too, in this system were very great, and often the work of getting 
a class forward in time was very difficult to perform. 


A Cotton King’s Views. 


Deacon W. J. King, a prominent cotton merchant of Proy- 
idence, thought that our schools were doing good work, and 
while they might be improved, did not agree with the methods 
suggested by Governor Howard. He suggested that the thresh- 
ing given Governor H. for tardiness was what made him the 


prompt, punctual business-man he now is; and that to the 
graded schools and the discipline of scholarship: we were in- 
debted for his presence and speech to-day. He regarded dis- 
cipline, government, and ‘‘ cramming,’’ even, as valuable ele- 
ments. He charged the governor with four days’ “cramming ”’ 
for the speech he had just delivered, a fact which proved the 
value of such a mental exercise. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Natural History as a Mental Discipline. 
A meeting of the Higher Department was held in one of the 
rooms of the High-school building, on Thursday afternoon, at 


likely to be the most useful member of the community in 
after-tife. He would not begin with the student in college, | 
but would begin as he came away. Thus beginning we had 


two o’clock. Rev. Daniel Leach, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, presided. 


The first proceeding was the delivery of an essay on “ The 


Study of Natural History as a Mental Discipline,’’ by Prof. 
A. S. Packard, Jr., A.M., of Brown University. The lec- 
turer commenced by saying that what he had to say would be 
more in the way of starting a discussion than anything else, 
The three studies in our schools were the science of num- 
bers, the languages, and science, which were severally defined 
in their intimate meanings. What he should treat of would 
be that branch of science called natural and unexact, as op- 
posed to the exact science of mathematics, and which are 
based upon observation. This included geology, botany, and 
zodlogy. The exact sciences could be pursued in seclusion, in 


a room or a cell, but natural science required observation and 
experiment, and was particularly the study of facts with in- 
ductions. Induction makes the philosopher, and is a most 
valuable intellectual training. The mere discovery of a fact is 
often very difficult, and involves the faculty of distinguishing 
truth from error. The naturalist studies an animal for years, 
and at length publishes a monograph, which is at once criti- 
cised by others, and picked to P eces, 80 that the utmost ex- 
actness becomes necessary. It is the work of the naturalist to 
study the thousands of species of animals and plants in the 
world, in all the epochs of their lives, their dissimilar forms 
and their development,—to ges eae them with others, and to 
class them, which brings into play the faculties of comparison 
and arrangement, the whole forming a very thorough mental 
training. In natural science, the facts are not exact like those 
of mathematics or chemistry, and we are compelled to exercise 
caution and the faculty of judgment, which Faraday said was 
the happiest result of the study of science. The most success- 
ful naturalists are those who are the most cautious and patient 
in examination of the facts, and careful in drawing conclu- 
sions. The study has the stronger claim for a place in our 
schocl and college curriculums, because we were eminently a 
practical people, getting our living from the soil, and dealing 
with the materials of practical manufacture. Physical science 
dates from the renaissance of modern thought, after the dark- 
ness and ignorance of the Middle Ages, and a large propor- 
tion of our enlightenment is due to the study of the physical 
science. We are now in a transition period; and, while there 
should be none the less of the study of mathematics and the 
languages, we need to lay the broadest foundation in our sys- 
tem of education, including the study of science. It should 
be begun in the primary schools, so that when pupils come to 
the colleges and higher schools there should not be the neces- 
sity of commencing with the rudir.ents. The observing fac- 
ulties can be taught at a very early age, and made interesting 
as well as instructive, and the study made more of a discipline 
in the higher schools. As to its practical value to us as a com- 
munity, it may be said that the amount of products wasted for 
want of knowledge would soon pay the national debt. The 
loss to the crops by the attacks of insects of which we know 
little or nothing, dmounts to one-tenth of $2,000,000,000, the 
amount of our agricultural products of the past year; and the 
losses in mining, or in investments in mining stocks, from 
ignorance, is very great. 

Another point is the value of the study of natural history to 
the physician as a preparation in the study of human anatomy 
and physiology, and the materia medica. The limits of human 
life have doubled within the past 200 years in Central Europe; 
and this is very largely due to the improved knowledge of the 
iaws of hygiene. He would have a broad foundation in early 
education for training all the faculties of the mind, upon 
which, afterwards, the special studies could be based, which 
always have a tendency to narrow the mind, if too exclusive 
attention is given to them. Again, there is need of greater 
individuality in study; and that is. particularly the result of 
the stndy of physical science in the laboratory and the field, 
in comparison with the teaching by battalions from text- 
books in the class-room alone. The habit of independence is 
one great and valuable result of the study of physical science. 
National progress is due largely to individuals; the few elevate 
the mass of humanity; and we should therefore train educated 
specialists who shall lead upward and onward the average 
minds they train. 


The lecture was brief and clear, and was followed by re- 
marks upon the mental discipline of scientific study, by D. T. 
Adams, of Westerly. 

Dr. C. W. Parsons, of Providence, spoke of the value of the 
faculty of observation and the trained eye, as it is called, which 
is really the trained mind. 

Mr. D. W. Hoyt made some discriminating remarks concern- 
ing the difference between the active and passive impressions 
in different pupils, and the cultivation of the powers of ob- 
servation. 

Miss Sarah A. Doyle spoke of the resource that the study of 
natural history is to the pupils after they have left the school, 
which was illustrated by the attendance of the graduates of 
the high school at the meetings of the Franklin Society of 
Providence. 

The discussion was continued to some length in brief sug- 
gestions and experiences, by the same speakers. 


Suggestions on Teaching English Literature. 


The next paper was read by Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, of P-ov- 
idence, on the above topic. 

The object of the paper was to give some homely and prac- 
tical suggestions for the benefit of high school teachers. A 
contrast was made between the old and new methods of teach- 
ing this branch, The old, by which all or most of the time 
was devoted to the routine study of some history of English 
literature in marked contrast with the plan adopted to-day by 
our best schools, by which the thorough study of the texts of 
a few standard authors is insisted upon, “‘a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of the texts of a few great classics, supplemented 
by such explorations, criticisms, and biographical facts as will 
enable the student to accomplish this result.’’ 


Reference was made te the English instructors who have 
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taken the lead in this matter, and also to some of our own 
teachers, a8 Corson, March, Sprague, Hudson, and Rolfe, who 
have done much by their writings to advance the study of this 
pranch to its proper place in the school curriculum, The great 
need of help by inexperienced teachers and pupils was spoken 
of, and contrasted with the assistance furnished in other kin- 
dred branches. Mention was made of half-a-dozen or more 
works which are especially rich in practical suggestions. Hales’ 
“[ntroduction,”’ Boston School Doe. No. 29, Fleay’s Guide to 
Chaucer and Spencer, and Hudson’s “ Introduction”’ to Ham- 
let and Merchant of Venice were cordially recommended. 

The reader then stated fairly the problem which presented 
itself to every high school teacher of English literature, and 
spoke of the need of a fixed and methodical plan of study. 
One which he had used for several years was then stated, in 
five points: First, and the key-note to the whole: I., A course 
of study based upon the systematic study of the texts of a few 
representative authors: II., Collateral Study ; III., Manual 
Study ; IV., Essays or Discussions on general topics ; V., 
Ditto, on special topics. Each point was then fully explained 
and illustrated. 

The reader then defined and illustrated what he meant by a 
“few representative authors,”’ Not over five authors should 
be studied in one term’s course, and perhaps ten in a year’s 
course, and less than twenty for a two to four year’s course. 
Sixteen representative authors were then recommended for a 


year’s course or more. To sustain this position, the opinions 
of Hudson, Sprague, Gilman, and others were quoted. Gen- 
eral remarks on the preparation of a ‘‘ Syllabus’’ by the,teacher 
then followed. The third part of the paper was devoted to 
particular suggestions on teaching English literature. Each 
of the following points were discussed: (1) Life and times of 
an author; (2) Questions on the text; (3) Use of the ‘ Analy- 
sis; (4) Oral and written translations ; (5) Committing to 
memory; (6) Aids to memory; (7) Text books, note books, 
and “ working texts.” 

The reader closed by regretting that the time did not permit 
him to explain in full how he would have a simple poem like 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ or Whittier’s “‘ Maud 
Muller,” taught in our public schools. In conclusion, Dr. 
Blaisdell spoke of the evil wrought by the enormous circula- 
tion of sensational trash among young people. He thought 
two of the best antidotes to this deadly poison were, first, the 
proper and intelligent use of a public library; and, secondly, 
instilling into the minds of our pupils a deep love for the treas- 
ures of our grand old English literature, by the untiring efforts 
of a competent and faithful teacher of English literature in our 
high schools. 


[NoTE BY THE EpITOR,—Dr. Blaisdell’s views on teaching awe lit- 
erature were first given to the public in THE JOURNAL in 1875. Occa- 
sional articles from his pen have been written for this paper since that 
date. The whole, with many additions, has been incorporated into his 
Outlines for the Study of English Classics, published by the New England 
Publishing Co., 16 Hawley street, Boston.] 


EVENING SESSION. 


In spite of the inclement weather, a large audience gathered 
in Music Hall in the evening. The Mendelsson Choral Union 
was in attendance and occupied the seats above the platform. 
Previous to the lecture, they sang “‘ Lift up your head ye Ever- 
lasting Gates,” from the Messiah, and ‘For He shall give His 
angels charge over Thee,”’ from the oratorio of Elijah. 


What Constitutes an Education? 


Rev. Dr. Robinson, of Brown University, was introduced by 
the president of the Institute, Mr. Joseph Eastman. 

The lecturer commenced by distinguishing between the 
terms knowledge and education, The two things were closely 
connected, not only in logic but in fact; and yet were quite 
distinct. There were people who were educated to specific 
things,—to trades and professions,—and yet they were not, in 
the proper and broad sense, educated. Now, it was said that 
the tendency of theological and law schools was to add to the 
specific education in their’ respective professions, and were be- 
coming more and more institutions of learning. This was the 
result of the perception of the fact that the professions were 
becoming filled with half-educated men. 

Education began as soon as a child began to distinguish and 
discriminate between one thing and another. Cardinal New- 
man had said that education was the conversion of the kaleido- 
cope into the picture. This was so. If there was any one 
thing which marked an educated man from an uneducated 
man, and that contributed the highest test of an educated 
— it was this power,—beginning early in life, and develop- 
Wri analyzing, discriminating, and classifying. It did not 
pres very much difference what means were used for this 
hae Rp providing it was something by which we could 
Deal = the child’s mind, whereby we might draw him out. 
ie. » the Psalmist, was educated. He had not the higher 

ematics and classics, but he obtained the advantage of 
means of education which were in existence, in his day, 
used them in developing his faculties, Real education 
e oa —— that went on so long as the mind gave evidence 
atin he — of capacity or progress. A man at sixty was 
press eloping his education, or if he was not he was in his 
pa and it was time for him to make his will. Language, 

a and certain other sciences, were of the utmost 
Pret ce in the process of mental training, and would con- 

be regarded as the most essential means, both for edu- 


Cation and disciplining the mind, and as sources of knowledge. 


and 
was 


The first requisite necessary in creating an education was to 
awaken an interest in the pupil which would be to him a spon- 
taneous movement,—in other words, they should present him 
a motive. Interest might be created accidentally, it might be 
created methodically. But once awaken the interest and the 
process would go on. The machine would run itself, so to 


speak. ‘Therefore awaken an interest in the pupil, and awaken 
it by any means possible, — except, however, by telling bim 
about his chances of becomin the President of the United 
States. An indolent and inactive child might be made to be- 
come a useful man, if he was only properly drawn out by his 
teachers. The “ bright’? boy was seldom the boy from whom 
the largest results would be obtained in after-life. The right 
use of memory was an important factor in the process of edu- 
cation. The mere use of memory for a given Jesson to be re- 


‘cited at a given hour was a fatal blunder; an egregious blun- 


der; an inexcusable blunder. And yet that was the most 
common fault of our system of popular education to-day. To 
see, apply, and understand was worth infinitely more than to 
memorize page after page that would be imperfectly under- 
stood, if understood at all. The study of object-lessons might 
be of help, but it was a thing that seemed to be pushed to the 
front with a little too much persistency sometimes. The child 
had amind. Teach him to use it; to apply facts. Teach ob- 
jects if we would, but teach also ideas. The child would not 
get his ideas of right and justice from objects. 

Good teaching, the speaker believed, came more from the 
ee of the teacher than from the text-books. The 
longer he lived, the less faith he had in text-books. The best 
text-book was a living teacher. The best teacher of grammar, 
for instance, was the man or woman who talked the English 
language properly. That was the English grammar. After 
the pupils had learned the English language, then show them 
why you spoke this language rather than any other. If there 
was anything the a from a school or college wanted to 
remember very little about, it was the text-book he had studied. 
The privileges of the teacher were great. They all centered 
in the personality of the teacher. If a person was a good 
teacher, it was because that person delighted in teaching. The 
good teacher grew in knowledge. In order to teach, he must 
be ever learning, and the best way to learn was to teach. A 
great work was committed to the teachers, — none nobler or 
more responsible,—one that should engage the heart and mind 
and the whole being, for the child committed to his care was 
a great trust. 

At the close of President Robinson’s address, which was 
one of the ablest efforts of his life, the Choral Society sang the 


Hallelujah Chorus, which closed the exercises of the evening. 


FRIDAY.—SEconp Day. 


The regular session of the Institute opened at 9.30 a m. 
Joseph Eastman, president, in the chair, Rev. Dr. Vose read 
a portion of the 119th Psalm, and offered prayer: Proceeding 
to business, the president appointed committees as follows: 

On Resolutions—Messrs. A. J. Manchester, Benjamin Baker, 
A. F. Pease, J. M. Sawin, and Miss R. E. Chase. 

On Nominations—Messrs. W. A. Mowry, J. M. Nye, J. A. 
Estee, Miss S. E. Doyle, and T. H. Clarke. 

On Necrology—Rev. E. M. Stone, H. W. Clarke, A. C. Rob- 
bins, D. R. Adams, T. D, Adams. 

On the Journal of Education—L. W. Russell, Mrs. L. G. 
Maxfield, J. F. Kent, J. H. Rockwell, Mrs. R. A. Esten. 

On Auditing Accounts—J. O. Winslow, M. L. Esten. 

The committee on necrology was continued until the next 
annual meeting, in order to have time to prepare their report. 


The Relation of the Libraries to the School System. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. W. E. Foster, libra- 
rian of the Providence Public Library. 

In the reading of pupils, no less than in the methods of 
teaching, the order of nature should be observed,—the percep- 
tive faculties developing first, the imagination soon after, and 
the logical powers last of all. Yet this abstract principle should 
be subject to modification by observing the peculiar develop- 
ment of individual pupils; and by helping forward a reader as 
early as the capability is manifested, we may establish in him 
the habit of self-development. Every link between the read- 
ing of young people and that of adults, in the form of common 
elements, should be utilized. The proper attitude of the 
teacher or librarian, seeking to benefit the child, should be the 
patient, straightforward effort of a person having the child’s 
confidence. 

The schools, by their daily influence on the child, have the 
function of shaping largely his thought and living in the fa- 
ture. The child’s future use of books is to exert so powerful 
an influence that the reading of the pupil should be included 
among the elements here to be provided. Yet, since a teu- 
dency to overload the school system should be specially 
guarded against, we should remember that the true method of 
coéperation in this matter is not by introducing new growths, 
but by turning the existing agencies in the direction of reading. 

An appropriate function of the library is to make its collec- 
tion a workshop, supplying resources and material to all classes 
of readers, the pupils included. But, as they constitute only 
one of the classes for whom the library is intended, special in- 


strumentalities are needed in order to secure them the most 
profitable use of the portion intended for them. 

In the consideration of specific measures, there were men- 
tioned the plan of sending to the librarian a pupil who had 
shown a capacity for certain lines of reading; visiting the 
library by the teacher with his pupils, a few at a time; and the 
constant use of the text-book in such a way as to suggest top- 
ical study and poeding. The habit of close observation can be 
admirably eultivated by the use of reference-books. By writ- 
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ing on a subject or book read with interest, the pupil gains a 
definite impression of it. This exercise has the advantage of 
cultivating a careful use of the senses, and of developing some 
of the earliest uses of the reasoning powers. Even more may 
be said for the weekly or fortnightly oral exercise, which may 
be made so useful a feature, not merely in these directions, 
but as a language lesson, and in putting the pupils in a more 
intelligent relation to the world around them. 

A brief statement of what was witnessed by the speaker, in 
a recent oral exercise in a Providence school, and also of the 
method employed by Mr. Metcalf, in one of the Boston schools, 
was introduced. Other methods of codperation were briefly 
mentioned, and the speaker closed by promising the heartiest 
codperation of the libraries, 


Discussion. 


Principal Greenough gave emphatic, endorsement to Mr. 
Foster's views, and called attention to the need of more refer- 
ence-books in the schools. Every school should have, at least, 
a good English cycloprdia. He was opposed to a system 
which limited the teaching to the pages of the text-book. The 
teacher needed to be acquainted with the books which he rec- 
ommended, and would thereby derive a personal benefit. A 
good way was for the teacher to select such a book as he 


thought a given pupil needed, tell the pupil something about 
the book, and then loan the book to the pupil. Almost all 
readers had an imaginative period, and it was a pitiful fact 
that many never emerged from it. They should emerge 
from this period with a taste for the good and the true. Mr. 
G. made a marked distinction between the truth of healthy 
fiction and the falsity of its opposite, and showed the influentes 
of each on the mind. In conclusion, Mr. Greenoughfsaid that 
if pupils were not put under the influence of good literature 
they would fall under the influence of poor. 


Superintendent Leach spoke briefly of the dangers of fiction. 
He did not object to all fiction, but thought that ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of the fiction was injurious, and should be 
kept away from children. He thought the disregard of truth 
so prevalent sprang from the reading of exciting stories. One 
injurious effect of story-reading was that it called for no con- 
centration of mind. The page was passed over very rapidly, 


and the mind lost rather than gained the invaluable power of 
concentration. It was of the utmost importance to remember 
what was read. On this account there was the need of read- 
ing only what was valuable; as, otherwise, the memory would 
be burdened with what was worthless. 


Rev. E. M. Stone spoke briefly, in a general way, upon the 
topic. He showed some of the effects of bad reading, and 
some of the effects of good; aid, in conclusion, urged the im- 


portance of reference-books in the schools, His reference toa 
young man in the State prison, who was led to crime by 
reading the life of ‘‘ Jack Shepard,”’ was a telling illustration 
of the truth of his words. 


Commissioner Stockwell spoke urgently of the need of ref- 
erence-books in the schools, Every school should have a dic- 


tionary, gazetteer, encyclopedia, books of standard literature, 
ete. e advised the teachers to go home and urge this matter 
upon the attention of the school authorities. 


Mr. Greenough called attention to the fact that there was a 
crowded school-room in this city in which there was not even 
a dictionary. 

Dr. Merrick Lyon added a few remarks upon the enervating 
effect of bad reading, and the importance of reading with dis- 
criminating skill. 

The Committee on New Members was appointed as follows: 
James M. Nye, Isaac O. Winslow, George E. Church, A. F. 
Pease, and J. W. Wing. 

During the first half of the session the attendance had in- 


creased until the hall was nearly fall. 
A short rscess was then taken. 


Upon reassembling, Mr. Amos M. Leonard, master of the 
Lawrence School, in Boston, read a paper upon 


Supplementary Reading in Primary and Grammar Schools. 


Before attempting to teach children to read from books, 
there should be some preparation to develop their perceptive 
faculties, and to increase their stock of ideas, and vocabulary 
of words. The larger the class of words they understand and 
use, the better prepared are they to begin to read from books, 
In order to become familiar with the printed forms of words, 
children must see them repeatedly, and differently associated 
and related. A series of readers may contain all the words 
that occur in ordinary writings of prose and poetry, but they 
cannot contain all common words frequently enough for 
the pupils to become acquainted with their forms suf- 
ficiently to recognize them readily wherever seen. A First 
Reader, for instance, contains some five hundred or six hun- 
dred different words. In a few months the pupils will be able 
to read every lesson in the First Reader, but it does not follow 
that they are then prepared to take up the Second Reader, and 
grapple with the seven hundred or eight hundred new words 
found there. If this course is taken, difficulties will multiply 
too fast. ‘The words they knew in the First Reader will stand 
differently related in the Second, and will be recognized but 
slowly, if at all. It would be unwise to attempt to go on 
with a Second Reader, and equally unwise to go back and re- 


view the First Reader, because their memories are so reten- 


tive that they soon remember the stories, and are able to re- 
peat the words without giving much attention to their forms, 
and thus the pernicious habit of reading carelessly is beginning 
to be formed. Better put them into another First Reader of 
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some other series. There they will find but few new words; 
most of them they have seen before, but they are now differ- 
ently associated. The new thoughts and all the new associa- 
tions serve to keep alive an interest and stimulate mental ac- 
tivity. Instead of reading one First Reader through three or 


four times, read three or four First Readers through carefully 
once or twice; then the forms of these five hundred or six 
hundred words will become so well known that, wherever 
seen, like mirrors, they will reflect to the children’s minds the 
ideas they represent. Then they will be prepared to take up a 
second-grade Reader. The same remarks apply to preparing 
for a Third, Fourth, or Fifth Reader; and so proceed from 
year to year, reading new matter, the object being to keep the 
children always interested, and their minds active. 

During the early stages of learning to read, the attention and 
efforts of children are directed mainly to training the eye to 
recognize the words and vocal organs, to utter them properly. 
They are not searching for information ; they are acquiring 
the means of gaining information at some later period. After 
a child’s mental powers are so developed, and his vocabulary 
of printed words so enlarged that he can begin to read for in- 
formation and culture, the most instructive reading will be 
that in which the tone of thought is above his average tone of 
thought, but not beyond his grasp. 

The speaker further suggested that the works of our best 
writers of juvenile literature, and other standard authors, be 
used as supplementary to the first four or five, and in place of 
the advanced Readers. When taking up any book to be read, 
the teacher should give a vivid sketch of the author, espe- 
cially of his early life. The ter the interest awakened in 
an author personally, the greater will be the interest taken in 
his writings. Do not attempt toread any fixedamount. Read 
as much as can be properly read, care being taken not to create 
disgust for reading by attempting todo too much. Unless sets 
of books can be obtained from the public libraries, there should 
be connected with each school, or group of schools, a library con- 
taining sets of the books needed. Children should be allowed 
to take the books home, to read a certain amount silently, the 
teacher applying such tests and making such suggestions as will 
tend to form the habit of reading attentively and critically, to 
gain the ability to get knowledge from books, and develop a 
genuine love for books of an instructive and substantial 
character. 

Mr. W. A. Mowry spoke of the importance of right habits of 
- reading. To read well was to know many things. In order to 
know something about a selection, it was important to know 
the author, and the circumstances connected with the writing 
of what wasread. We had made too much of the reading-book 


and too little of the volumes of the best authors. He would 
have pupils, as soon as they were able to do so, read an entire 
book It was worth far more to be able to read Irving’s 
Sketch-Book than to read the Fifth Reader. He thought 
aged progress had lately been made by the librarians than 

y almost any other classin New England. He thought some- 
times that the librarians were doing more for the welfare of 
the community than any other class. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Mowry’s remarks the Institute ad- 


journed until 2 o’clock. 
(Concluded next week.]} 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CoLGROVE’s COMPLETE Scruwriric GRAMMAR. New York: 
Authors’ Publishing Company, 27 Bond street. 


This work is indeed a “‘ remarkable volume,” and it deserves 
the careful attention of every teacher, student, and school 
officer. Instead of the chaotic mass of obscurity and contra- 
diction found in the ordinary books, it gives a simple, clear, 
consistent, and complete Science. It is thoroughly accurate 
and reliable, and so wonderfully condensed that the amount 
of a dozen ordinary volumes is embraced in it; and yet it is 
not crowded or confused. No words are wasted; but they are 
carefully selected, and each thought is expressed briefly and 
exactly. The especially salient features of the work are,— 

1. Its scientific nomenclature,—a great improvement. 


2. Its excellent definitions. These are, almost without ex- 
ception, logically perfect. Each definition of a thing is the 
shortest possible description of it which suffices to distinguish 
it from every other thing. The difference in this respect be- 
tween this and other works is radical and surprising. 

5. Its completeness and accuracy in all departments. 

4. Its originality andindependence, It is nota mere commpil- 
ation, but is the result of original research. It puts nothing 
on the basis of authorities, It ably advocates the phonetic re- 
form, yet even here it does not servilely follow the leadership 
of any man or party, but presents suggestions which even the 
Philological Society will do well to heed. 

5. Its fearless and successful grappling with linguistic diffi- 
culties. It shuns no question, however recondite. 

6. Its practicability. It is no mere theoretical curiosity; but 
its constant aim is utility. It is continually making a prac- 
tical application of discovered truth. It leads inevitably to 
facility and accuracy in the use of language. 

7. Its simplicity. It is easily comprehended; and no stu- 
dent of ordinary capacity and attainment, who has reached 
the age of twelve or thirteen years, need fear to undertake the 
elementary portions of it. 

8. Its a Men ear to class use. No other text-book 
on any science has ever been so perfectly ad 
time and labor of both teacher 

9. Its tendency to excite thought, to wake up mind,—to se- 
cure intellectual activity, and development. It is nearly im- 
possible for any student to go through the work carefully with- 
in it, and having his facul- 

wonderfully quickened and strengthen - 
gation of other subjects. 


Western Educational Meetings. 


ILLINOIS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of this Association has been a marked 
success, both in point of numbers and in the quality of the 
papers. Although the address of President Harvey was very 
interesting, some of the statements regarding teachers are 
likely to mislead outsiders. Think of the tramps who have 
infested the country for the last few years, and then read this: 
‘‘] would as soon put children under the tuition of tramps as 
under the care of the weaklings who annually cram for a sec- 


ond-grade certificate.”” Doubtless there are many engaged in 
teaching, holding second-grade certificates, who are not well 
fitted for the work, but such wholesale denunciation comes 
with poor grace from a fellow-teacher. Evidently President 
Harvey does not hold the summer institutes in very high 
favor, as he speaks of ‘“‘ cheap riff-raff from institute mills.” 
His opinion of the daily newspaper is certainly much higher 
than that of the average school-teacher. ‘‘The great educat- 
ing agency of the time is the periodical press. It surpasses in 
potency any other and all others.”’ 

The committee appointed to consider the president’s address 
bestowed upon it doubtful praise, in a somewhat lengthy re- 
port. The spelling-reform committee reported adversely on 
the Association’s committing itself to that movement. 

J. W. Cook, of Normal, was elected president of the Associ- 
ation for the ensuing year. 


SECOND DAY. 


The first exercise was an address by S. E. Harwood, of 

Carbondale, on 
How or Why: Which, and How Much.”’ 

Very strong objection was made to the custom of teaching 
the how without the why. The speaker gave many illustra- 
tions from his own experience in introducing the plan of anal- 
yzing processes, instead of merely describing the operation. He 
spoke of the educational pendulum swinging to and fro, but is 
he right when he says that the why has not received much at- 
tention until recently, and that there is danger at the present 
day of the pendulum swinging to the opposite extreme of call- 
ing for reasons,—has not a reaction in favor of more how and 
less why been setting in recently ? 

Mr. E. Philbrick, of Decatur, who was appointed to discuss 
the address, read an excellent paper, urging the middle ground 
between the how and why. The activity of the memory in 
childhood was dwelt upon, and the development of that fac- 
ulty was forcibly urged. The why should be called for, but 
time should not be wasted in trying to develop reasons which 
are beyond the comprehension of young pupils. 

‘ Compulsory Education. 

The address of Hon. James Shaw, ex-Speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, was all that the friends of compul- 
sory education could desire. Theclaim that a compulsory law 
would be unconstitutional is without foundation. Compul- 
sory education is, tte complement of compulsory taxation. 
In the cities, where the schools are crowded far beyond their 
capacity, and school appropriations are not sufficient to build 
enough school-houses and hire enough teachers, it is some- 
what perplexing to understand the meaning of the speaker 
when he says that the money now used would educate the 
whole school population of the State; there being in the State 
250,000 children not attending any school. He pleaded for a 
development of mind as well as body, objecting to those pa- 
rents who would, if let alone, feed the bodies of their chil- 
dren, but starve their minds. The applause by which the 
speaker was frequently interrupted showed how the majority 
of teachers in Illinois stand on the subject of compulsory edu- 


cation. 
Primary School Work. 

This topic was left entirely in the hends of the ladies. Why 
this is considered a purely feminine subject, is hard to tell. 
The papers were all excellent, especially that of Miss Skaats, 
who sprinkled some spice in her mixture. 

Denominational Schools. 
were well fitted to bring out the heads of such institutions. 
Dr. Hurd, president of Blackburn Univesity, urged ethical 
and religious training in schools, and regretted the withdrawal 
of the Bible from the public schools. 

Dr. Adams, of Wesleyan University, succeeded in the quiet 
discussion of a subject which usually arouses considerable 
feeling. He made an eloquent appeal for the development of 
the moral and religious natures of college students. 

Professor Bradford, of Eureka College, spoke a good word 
for the public schools, but considered them unable to furnish 
an education of both mind and soul. 

The Executive Committee was fortunate in selecting such 
able and discreet representatives of denominational schools, 
but wasn’t the subject presented in rather a qne-sided way ? 
Where were the speakers on the other side ? 


Institutes, 

Hon. James P. Slade, State Superintendent, gave, in his 
paper, an outline of the various State ¢ystems of institutes. 
In Lilinois no provision is made for State institutes, and he sug- 
gested their support by the State. As is usual with Superin- 
tendent Slade, the subject was very carefully and fully pre- 


sented. 
Non-Professional Schools. 

Mr. E. O. Vaile, of Chicago, advances the theory that much 
of the reading done is without profit, because people do not 
know how to read. After expanding this idea, he took the 
position that those who are in a condition to profit by advice 
about what to read, are not the ones who ask for it. 

Mr. Vaile is not wholly right in this. Many graduates of 
our schools ask their former teachers for advice regarding 
what they should read, and are often governed by the advice 
thus obtained during the first year or two after leaving school. 


The work is strictly “‘ a new departure” in the study of lan- 
guage, and the most important one of the present century. It! 
marks the beginning of a new era. Let teachers and students 
rejoice. A. L. H. 


The remarks about the inability of any one who reads intelli- 
gently following closely a prescribed course in reading, were 
sound and to the point. 

Mr. Hoffman, of Streator, and Miss Flemming, of Chicago, 


followed, with papers on the same subject. Miss Flemming 
interpreted the subject more nearly in accordance with the 
expectations of the audience than the previous speakers. She 
has a reputation as a fine elocutionist, and it was pleasant to 
find that she argued strongly in favor of intelligent reading, 
and just as vigorously condemned mimicry and acting in 
reading. 
Attacks on our Public Schools, 

was the subject of a paper by W. L. Pillsbury, of Springfield, 
lll. He has had opportunities for noticing the animus of the 
State politicians on the subject of public schools. He met 
these attacks to the satisfaction of the teachers, even if he 
failed to convert the politicians. 

Mr. J. Mahony, of the Weekly, and Mr. M. Andrews} of 
Galesburg, continued the discussion of the subject, and drifted 
into the matter of the Roman Catholic attacks. The first 
speaker, as a Catholic, ridiculed the fears of the Protestants, 
and urged the forming of opinions based om the action of the 
laity, and not that of the priests. The second speaker stated 
that the laity had withdrawn their children from the public 
schools by order of the priests. 

Can the Art of Teaching be Acquired? 
was the subject of a paper by J. W. Cook of Normal, and 
J. H. Freeman of Aurora. How much normal training will 
do when there is no special fitness originally, is one of the sub- 
jects on which there is a diversity of opinion. Some think 
that normal schools wind up indifferent teachers, and set them 
agoing so that they can run for a year or so; then comes the 
grand collapse. Others, who have given more time and thought 
to the inspection of the work of normal graduates, urge the 
training of all for this work. In all other trades and profes- 
sions, special preparation and apprenticeship is deemed neces- 
sary. ‘The same careful preparation should be demanded of 
teachers. 
Spelling-Reform. 

George D. Brownell, the champion of spelling-reform, pre- 
sented an exhaustive paper in favor of his protegé, He made 
the following points: 1. Economy of space, time, and expense 
by the disuse of silent letters. 2. Reduction of labor in learn. 
ing to read. 3. Rendering of the learning to spell a simple 
matter. 4 Making the processes of learning to read and spell 
logical processes. 5. The gradual simplification and unifica- 
tion of the language. 6. The removing of difficulties from 
the way of foreigners. 7. The diminution of illiteracy. 8. 
The English language would become the universal language 


of the world. 
, A Notable Address. 

The closing exercise was an address by Duane Doty, super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, and was delivered without notes. 
After the close confinement of the speakers to their manu- 
scripts, it wasa relief to have an opportunity of seeing how a 
man can talk for an hour and a half without notes, 

Criticisms, ete. 


The presentation of papers by those appointed to discuss ad- 
dresses resulted in a total exclusion of debate. In the major- 
ity of cases the ‘‘ discussion’? never touched upon the views 
advanced by the one appointed to present the subject. 

The reference of the president’s address to a committee is 
quite unnecessary,—the custom should be abolished. 


IOWA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The State Teachers’ Association at Independence was un- 
precedented in attendance, there befng 205 members present; 
and a cordial reception was given by the citizens. 


An able defence of the free high school was made by Pro- 
fessor Boyd, of Parsons College, and the paper was nobly sus- 
tained in the discussion which followed. 

Among the recommendations of Superintendent Lewis as to 
the methods of securing the greatest good from the public 
schools, were, better supervision of schoolroom work, better 
preparation of teachers, public meetings in behalf of educa- 
tion, and advanced school legislation. 

‘*The Fundamentals of Education’’ were discussed by R. B. 
Huff. Spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic; training the 
mind to think methodically, continuously, and independently, 
neatness of person and execution; and honesty were put in 
the catalogue of necessary school attainments. 


Individuality in the Schootroom. 


Miss Rosencranz read an essay on “‘ Individuality in the 
Schoolroom,”’ on the part of both teacher and pupil. A single 
paragraph will show the spirit of her paper: 

‘“* Having told you how much we teachers ought to foster in- 
dividuality in ourselves, and what effect that characteristic 
has on our pupils, you may perhaps say, But that does not 
touch the fault-finding with which you started out. Perhaps 
not, but you will remember that I told you the charge had but 
an atom of truth init. Have I not given you the atom? If 
you say not, then here: Boys and girls are like the leaves of 
the trees, or the grains of sand on the seashore, similar, but 
never quite alike. As teachers it becomes-our duty to develop 
those differences; in other words we ought to cultivate in each 
his special inclination. Nor does this mean that our schools 
must teach all arts and trades; nor that every teacher must be 
an admirable Christian; nor yet that the much-complained of 
school-tax must be larger. Neither would I destroy the beau- 
tiful symmetry of the graded-school studies. In our public 
schools the State wisely offers free only the elements of a lib- 
eral education, believing those who have the desire and capa- 
bilities for a higher will find a way to obtain it.” 


Address by the President. 


President Thompson’s address was full of strong points. 
He justly criticised the kindergartens for waging war on other 
methods, and for some of its absolutely pernicious doctrines 
as advocated in. the New Hducation. Religious education as 
teaching the existence of a God, and a reverence for His re- 
vealed Word and Will, was enforced. He advocated the re- 


| bee 


moval of the office of county superintendent from the political 
arena; declared that the efficiency of the common schools had 
n increased twenty-five per cent. by normal institutes, and 
urged a graded course of instruction, ranning through three 
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ears, on the basis of a three months’ session. Earnest words 
vere spoken for the State Normal School. 

the election of officers, Supt. R. Sanderson. of Burling- 
ton, was chosen president, 


CALIFORNIA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia was held in San Francisco, on Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
The State Superintendent-elect, F. M. Campbell, presided. 
Many delegates from all parts of the State were present. 

FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Superintendent Mann, in the absence of Mr. Stone, deliy- 
ered the opening address. He said the profession of teaching 
has undoubtedly been subject to very harsh criticism during 
the past year. But all must remember that teachers are quasi 
public officials, being elected and paid by the people. From a 
selfish point of view, it would be best for teachers if the whole 
system of public instruction were abolished, and if teachers 
could go into the market, and bid against each other, earning 
that which their services were worth. But though this would 
be best for teachers, there can be no doubt that it would be 
very bad for the community. 

The annual address of President F. M. Campbell, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, was long, but very interesting, 
treating of some of the most important points in the science 
of education. In the education of the present day, Mr. 
Campbell said, the ornamental as well as the useful should be 
considered. [Extracts from his able address are given in an- 
other column. | 

Afternoon Session.—After the usual committees were ap- 
pointed, J. M. Guinn read a paper on ‘‘ Morals and Patriotism 
in the Public Schools.”” Mr. Guinn held that there would be 
fewer hoodlums if the same attention that is given in school 
was given to the discipline of children at home. 

Hon. John Swett deplored the present want of system in 
preparing persons for the profession of teaching in the State. 

Rev. Dr. Henderson, formerly State Supeirntendent of 
Public Instruction, spoke of the great advance made in human 
knowledge within his recollection, and held that education 
must keep step with this advance. 


Evening Session —At the evening session, Rev. H. Stebbins 
delivered an interesting address on the subject of teaching. 
He said, one thing that will help the teacher to keep out of the 
ruts, is to make a study of the personal traits and characteris- 
tics of children. The secret of teaching is to recognize indi- 
vidualit’ in your pupils. The public school ought to be the 
school of gentle manners, and every teacher should be a lady 
oragentleman. Rules the speaker did not believe in. Never 
reprove a child in the presence of the school. The wrongs of 
corporal punishment were dwelt upon, and the lecturer said 
that such proceedings in this respect, as he remembers to have 
ta would not be tolerated in any civilized community 
to-day. 

SECOND DAY. 
On this day the meeting was divided into sections, as follows: 


Superintendent’s Section. 

Superintendent Augustine, of Marion county, in the chair. 
In this section Mr. Guinn, of Los Angeles, submitted a form of 
a bill to be presented to the Legislature, in regard to county 
boards of education, which on the following day was referred 
to the legislative committee, with full powers to act. 


The High-School Section 

was presided over by Prof. C. B. Toule, of Vallejo. Upon 
opening, the chairman read a very able paper, advocating an 
intelligent adjustment of courses of study in high schools. 

Professor Andrews, of Santa Cruz, read a paper on the ne- 
cessity of high schools being placed on a proper legal basis in 
the State. He advocated a joint support of them by both 
county and State. He also urged the necessity of a State in- 
spectorship of schools, and that certificates of training and 
skill in actual practice be substituted for the examination 
heretofore made, 

; Grammar School Section. 

This department was ably presided over by Silas A. White, 
of the Valencia street school. 
_ Rev. A. 8, Fiske read a paper before this section, on ‘Our 
Schools not Godless,’”’ and Albert Lyser, vice-principal of the 
South Cosmopolitan School, and Mrs. Flora Williams read 
papers on ‘* History.’ 

U. H, Ham, prineipal of the Broadway Grammar School, 
ead an interesting paper on Geography. 

Spelling Reform” was the title of a paper read by Profes- 

sor Kellogg, of the State University. 


I Primary Section. 

_ in this section, Professor C. H. Allen, of the State Normal 
ool, presided. 

eye Orelia Griffith gave her views on treating reading in 

te primary classes. She protested against the idea of omit- 

the A B and advocated the word-system. 
on Ae eles a traveler of extended information, read a paper 
on Ject-Teaching. He holds that very little is done cred- 
ttably in California. 

“a "Mh Marwedel gave an interesting address on kindergarten 
poy ed said that the hands should be educated as much 
daa ® brain. A number of fancy articles made by her 

. ses, both girls and boys, were exhibited. 

‘a ernoon Session.—On the reassembling of the convention, 
pi Cena Le Conte, of the State University, read a paper 
course af cations of Teachers for Primary Schools.’”’ In the 
pr &. his address he urged that perfection of character 
of the lopment should unite with the most generous culture 

perfect teacher of children. 

8, of S 
Uniform Goons county, read a paper upon 
ny €880r Sill, of the State University, read a paper on 
an heed of a Chair devoted to the Science of Education in 

At University.” 

© conclusion of ‘ 
Was offered and chaied ne address the following resolution 


ate That we, as teachers of California, in convention 


Legislature the establishment at the State University of a 
chair devoted to the science of education. 

Dr. A. B. Stout sent a letter to the Association, calling their 
attention to an extract from the report of the Board of Health 
recommending the creation of an educational police and es- 
tablishment of gymnasia in connection with public schools. 

Evening Session.—In the evening, Prof. George W. Minns 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Quincy Method of Teaching.” 

A. L. Mann, City Superintendent of Schools, delivered an 
address upon school organism in cities. He maintained that 
California was far behind Eastern States in the city organiza- 
tion of schools. This is occasioned, in his opinion, by the 
election instead of appointment. He dwelt at length upon the 
evil effects politicians cause in schools and school matters. 


THIRD DAY. 

In the High School Section, a long discussion occurred on a 
course of study for high schools. Many were in favor of 
having the course purely an English one. Others thought that 
Latin is not only a great advantage, but the study of it proves 
an incentive to research and study after leaving school. 

The Grammar School Section seemed to attract more atten- 
tion to outsiders than any others. Discourses were delivered 
as follows: Lecture on History, illustrated by Adam’s Syn- 
chronological Chart, Mr. Woodward; ‘ Professional Train- 
ing,’’ O. E. Swain; ** Class-room Work in Geography,’ D. T. 
Fowler; ‘‘ Physical Geography,’”’ Elisha Brooks; ‘* Language- 
teaching,” D. C. Stone; ‘*My Method of Teaching Percent- 
age,”” A. H.-McDonald; Language of Japan,’’ Rev. Dr. 
Veeder; Lecture by James A. Slade, of Quincy, Mass., “ On 
the Quincy Method of Teaching’’; select reading, Professor 
Knowlton: poem, W. W. Stone. 

In the Primary Section, Professor Allen, of the Normal 
School, gave an object-lesson on afpiece of coin. Miss Sulli- 
van spoke on “ Penmanship.”? The section then adjourned 
to hear Mr. Slade’s lecture. 

Prof. H. B. Norton read a paper on “‘ Safeguards against 
Coming Dangers.’’ 

Prof. O. F. Martin read a paper on ‘‘ The Right Place and the 
Wrong Place for the Mechanical in the Mind.” 

The committee appointed to report on the best means of 
elevating the teacher’s profession to an equality with those of 
law, medicine, and kindred professions, reported resolutions 
to that effect, which were unanimously adopted, as also was 
the report of the committee on resolutions. 

The following resolution, reported by the committee, was 
lost, after a long discussion: ‘ 

Resolved, That the best interests of our primary schools do 
not demand that candidates for third-grade certificates should 
pass an examination in algebra and higher mathematics. 

The following substitute was adopted: 

Resolved, That the examination of teachers for all grades 
below the high school should be uniform; that this Associa- 
tion believes that the acquirements, the breadth of culture 
and experience of the primary teacher, as well as her general 
knowledge of human nature and aptness to teach, should be 
greater rather than less than those of the teachers of the 
higher grades; that the salaries of primary teachers should 
rather be greater than less than those of the higher grades. 


MISSOURI. 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The second annual meeting of the Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association convened at Springfield, Mo., on Dec. 
28, 29, and 30; Prof. N. J. Morrison in the chair. 

A marked feature of the meeting was the large number of 


teachers in attendance from the rural districts. A very able 
programme was presented and carried out, which was largely 
due to the intelligent and persistent efforts of the able president. 

Prof. N. J. Morrison, in his address of welcome, reminded 
the teachers of the objects of such meetings, and urged that 
they aim at a thorough organization of teachers and schools 
throughout Southwest Missouri. Wise organization is strength ; 
the lack of it, weakness and impotence. 

TUESDAY.—SECOND DAY. 


After the enrollment of members and appointment of the 
various committees, the first paper was read by Com. J. Fair- 
banks; topic: 

Why have we so Many Poor Schools? 

The speaker enumerated the following as some of the causes 
of poor schools: (1) Cramped and miserably constructed build- 
ings; (2) Poorly seated and poorly furnished school-rooms; 
(3) Destitute of comforts; cheerless and repulsive surround- 
ings; (4) Constant change of teachers; (5) Too short terms of 
school in many districts; (6) Irregular attendance of pupils; 
(7) No systematic programme for the schools to follow; (8) 
No classification; (9) Inadequate supervision ; (10) Indiffer- 
ence in the cause of education on the part of the community; 
( i) Small and poverty stricken districts. 

Next to blame, the teacher: (1) Insufficient education; (2) 
No professional skill; (3) Want of judgment; (4) Want of en- 
thusiasm; (5) No conception of his work; (6) Not adapted to 
impart knowledge or to instruct; (7) Too shiftless and lazy 
for anything requiring sweat of brain or muscle, yet thinks he 
can teach: (8) Possesses no faculty for governing; (9) Has no 
adequate conception of the importance of education ; (10) 
Thinks he can conduct a business and teach; (11) Has no 
higher idea of his duty than to put in his time; (12) Is nota 
student, and thinks it unnecessary to be such; (13) Is unso- 
cial, austere, narrow-minded, opinionated, stilted, intensely 
ignorant of himself, the laws of mind and of human nature, 
and yet thinks he can teach school. 

Next followed a paper by R. L. Goode, of Springfield, on 
‘“ Defects in Missouri School Legislation.”” He urged that the 
inefficiency of the school laws was not the only cause of the 
faultiness in the school system. These evils flowed from three 
sources: (1) Bad administration of the law; (2) Defectsin the 
law itself; (3) Inadequacy of time for the schools to develop 
into the perfection which they will ultimately reach. 


ternoon Session. 
In the afternoon, ‘‘ Education by Machinery ”’ was pre- 
sented, in a very able manner, by Mrs. H. A. iner. Mrs. 


request our State 
uperintendent to propose to the 


Miner was especially averse to mechanical reading and rou- 


— 


tine work, and submitted the following propositions: (1) 
The primary object in teaching reading should be to give a 
love for it. (2) We should give a well-directed taste to our 
pupils, so they may not only be furnished with an incentive, 
but have a guide for future reading. (3) Reading should be 
made the medium for a large part of our study for the teach- 
ing of geography, history, rhetoric, literature, and a long 
list which follow in higher grades, including scientific studies, 
after objective courses have been given as an introduction. 

Prof. J. A. Morris then read an eloquent plea in favor of 
‘* Educational Reforms.’’ He urged a more close and thor- 
ough supervision of schools; a consolidation of school dis- 
tricts; and the enforcement by the State of a suitable and more 
practicable course of study. 

** How Shall we Arouse an Interest in Education ?”’ was the 
subject of the next paper, by J. J. Williams, of Neosho. He 
suggested that this could best be accomplished through the 
columns of the public press, by lectures, literary and school- 
exhibitions, and by teachers’ institutes and conventions. 


In the Evening, Com. J. W. Matthews and Professor Russell 
spoke on the “‘ Essential Qualities in the Good Teacher,” urg- 
ing the necessity of thorough self-training and professional 
knowledge. 

WEDNESDAY.—THIRD DAY. 


** Ethies in an by Prof. Daniel Matthews, was one 
of the most interesting papers of the morning’s exercises, 
This was followed by ‘* The Vital End of all School Instruc- 
tion to Teach the Scholar How to Educate Himself,’’ by Rev. 
J. F. Martin; and the ‘‘ Relation of Public Schools to the 
Higher Education,’”’ by Prof. J. T. White. 

Notable among the afternoon’s papers was Principal Hall’s 
address on the ** Quincy New Departure.”’ 

Miss Mattie Beal’s exercises with her classes in Reading and 
Geography elicited many compliments from the assembled 
teachers and spectators. 

In the Evening, Dr. G. U. Flanner made an eloquent plea 
in favor of the more careful study of hygiene by teachers and 
students. 


MINNESOTA, 


THE STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
(Concluded from last week.] 


THIRD DAY. 
Miss A, G. Glover’s Paper. 

Miss A. G. Glover, of Red Wing, read a thoughtful and per- 
tinent essay upon the methods by which a more effective.co- 
operation may be secured between teachers, superintendents, 
school trustees, parents, and all friends of education. She 
said young teachers, in answer to the many puzzling questions 
which it is their duty to inspire and draw out, must learn to 
courageously reply, ‘‘ I do not know;’’ and to place themselves 
as an explorer with them in the realms of knowledge. A 
teacher’s strength and influence in the school-room, she 
thought, lies in her unaffected candor, and her perfect unself- 


ishness. 
Miss Shanley’s Paper. 

Miss Emma C. Shanley, principal of the Lincoln school, St. 
Paul, read a highly instructive paper on laces oe Lessons.”’ 
As a specimen of clear, concise, and elegant rhetoric, the con- 
tribution itself was a lesson in language. Miss Shanley made 
a plea for more heart, more imagination, and sentiment in our 
methods of teaching, and in supplying ideals of thought to the 


youthful mind. 
Report of Supt. Burt. 

Mr. David Burt, superintendent of public instruction, made 
a report replete with interesting statistics, showing the condi- 
tion of the educational status of the State at large. He be- 
spoke for the outlying and sparsely-settled rural districts of 
the State the sympathy and support of the city teachers and 
school officers. His work lay mainly queng the 82 per cent. 
of country schools which are able to afford but four months’ 
tuition each year, and of a very poor quality at that. And 
these schools are taught by 3,500 teachers who cannot attend 
these conventions, and who are outside the stimulating atmos- 
phere of educational interest which circulates in the cities and 
towns. Principals of graded schools, normal school-teachers, 
and other experienced school-teachers, should make raids into 
this educational wilderness, deliver lectures, hold institutes, 
and awaken the people and encourage country schools, 

County Supt. O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, read a very 
practical and suggestive any on * Qualifications and Exam- 
inations of Teachers,’’ which excited considerable discussion. 

Supt. W. F. Ganie’s Paper. 

“Ts our System of Education a Practical one?” Supt. W. 
F. Ganie, of Stillwater, réad a paper on this topic. Defects 
were exposed without reservation. 

Prof. O. V. Tousley, of Minneapolis, said our educational 


‘methods were pretty much in a state of chaos. There was a 


continual flux of new methods; continual reception and rejec- 
tion, until one is compelled to believe that there is no science 
of pedagogics. The tendency of all examinations is to narrow, 
and restrict mental action in certain grooves. First we had 
parsing without measure, in teaching grammar; then we shut 
down on that, and analysis was all the rage; now throw that 
aside, and make language-lessons our pet. The professor re- 
garded all time spent on arithmetic beyond percentage, with 
children under thirteen, as lost time. And as to teaching 
reading, every child should read in accordance with its own 
nature and character,—not as somebody else reads. The pur- 
pose of reading is to get information, — not to have children 
read for display, or elocutionary effect. The primary object 
of the training imparted in elementary schools is to secure ac- 
curacy. To-day, if we are not accurate, in any pursuit in life, 
we are nothing. Our pupils are becoming mentally indolent 
because of too much oral teaching. We have had too much of 
it,—the children have been weakened by too much pap. 
Closing Papers. 

Prin. S. S. Taylor, of St. Paul, read a paper on “ Rational 
Methods in Edueation,’’ and favored getting down to the 
sound, basic principles of imparting insrtuction and training 
the mental faculties. 

Prin. H., W. Slack, of St. Paul, read a paper on ‘‘ Natural 
History Studies in Primary Schools, and Prin. E. G. Paine, 


of Wasioja, closed the proceedings with a paper on ‘‘ Result 
ants.” The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. 
Life of David G. Farragut. Subscription. - 
Veterinary Medicines. - . - - - 
of Standard Phonography. - - 
Synopsis of Stan onography. - 
Greatest Heiress in England. Franklin 
Plea for the English Demotic Alphabet. 
First Principles of Political Economy. - - 
Regimental Courts-marshal. - - 
Trusses and Arches.  - - - - - 
Practical Treatise on China-painting in America. = - 
Nineteenth Century. - - - - - 
Sought and Saved. 
Royal Banner. - - - - - - 
Little Brother. - - ° 
Waifs. - - - - - - - 
America. - - - - - 
Oxford Sermons. - - ° 
The Clouds. - - - 
Second Greek Reader. - - - - 
Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino. - - - - 
Handbook of Double Stars. - - - ° 
New Species of Fossils. - - - - 
Utica Slate and Related Formations. - - 
Mariel Bertram. - - - 
How a Farthing made a Fortune. - 
The Logic of Christian Evidences. 16mo, p 


- - - 


320. 
Cervantes. Vol. 10, “ Foreign Classics for Eng. Readers.”” Mrs Oliphant 


Thebes, and Other Poems. 12mo. - 

Wrecked, but Not Lost: A Novel. 12mo. - - 
Wesley: A Tale of the Times of Johu Wesley. - 
The Emotions. 1 vol, 8vo. - - 
Communism and Socialism. 1 vol., 12mo. - - 
The Autobiography of Prince Metternich. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Faith and Character. 1 vol., 12mo, - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE ask the special attention of teachers, 
and, through them, of students in all our 
American institutions, to the Columbia Bicycle, 
manufactured by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
103 Summer street, Boston. It will delight 
all lovers of out-door, healthy sports to know 
that the Bicycle has become one of the popular 
vehicles in the United States as it has long 
been in England, where there are more than 
two hundred and thirty Bicycle clubs. The 
testimony of all who have used the Bicycle is 
that itis a pleasant, exhilarating, and health- 
ful exercisé, It has arrived at great perfection, 
and is constructed more scientifically than 
formerly. It is of great practical utility as 
well as a rational means of amusement. It is, 
in fact, an ever-saddled horse, that eats noth- 
ing and requires no care. Undoubtedly the 
most perfect Bicycle now made is the Colum- 
bia, manufactured by the Pope Manufacturing 
Co., 103 Summer street, Boston. Will our 
friends please send for an illustrated catalogue 
and price-list, and read the accompanying 
testimonials; they will astonish and interest 
you. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART. — We take 
special pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the above 
Chart, in another column. The system intro- 
duced by Mr. Robinson is the shortest, sim- 
plest and best one we know of, either for cal- 
culating interest or for averaging accounts, 
and we advise each of our readers to send for 
a copy immediately. 

ALL of our readers who are interested in 
oil, water-color, pastel, pottery, and china 
painting, drawing, wax-flower making, etc., 
are specially invited to notice the card of A. A. 
Walker & Co., 504 Washington street, Boston. 
Their stock is of the best quality, imported 
direct for their own trade, and they will fill 
orders promptly, sent by mail or express. Our 
friends can rely upon getting the goods they 
want at reasonable prices. Send for their cat- 
alogue and price-list, soon to be issued. 


ScHOoOL officers and teachers whose duty it 
is to secure School Furniture and equipments 
for the schools of the country will be glad to 
know that A. G. Whitcomb, 73 Fulton street, 
Boston, has purchased all the patterns and 
models of the widely known Ross School Fur- 
niture establishmemt, and is prepared to match 
and supply any of the desks, chairs, standards, 
etce., formerly made by the late J. L. Ross. 
Mr. Whitcomb not only keeps constantly on 
hand School Furniture of every variety, black- 
board erasers, ink-wells, ete, but he has re- 
cently made the best-known kindergarten ta- 
bles and chairs. The tables are prepared with 
squares in light and dark woods ; folding legs 
and tops so adjusted as to present a flat surface 
or @ bevel suited to astudy-table. They are 
an ingenious and beautiful article. Every kin- 
dergarten school in America should have this 
mnodel table, with the chairs in sizes to suit all 
ages. Mr. Whitcomb has had an experience 
second to that of no other man in New Eng- 
land, and we heartily commend his work to 
the school officers and teachers of the country 
Send for illustrated catalogue and price-list. 
Address as above. 


AS THE year opens, teachers should arrange 
for their periodicals. We invite attention to 


Sq. Lib., No. 102. Oliphant 


Publisher. 
Appleton & Co $4, $5 00 
Duan A Coggswell 3 50 
- Reynolds Fergus ens S 6 00 
Graham Andrew J Graham 50 
Harper & Bros _— 
Knudson CW Knudson Supplied gratis. 
- Chapin Sheldon & Co 60 
King D Van Nostrand 75 
- Greene J Wiley & Sons 
ton ‘ 
Thos Nelson & Sons 
Paull = 
Brenda J 8 Ogilvie & Co 15 
- Hopkins D Lothrop & Co 2, 
mith 2, 
Macmillan & Co 2 2 
Aristophanes “ 60 
- Bell 1 00 
Cicero 1 00 
- Crossley, Gledhill,ete “ “ 6 00 
Hall J Munsell 25 
- Walcott “ 50 
Agnes Giberne Robert Carter & Bros 
- rs C E Bowen 6s “ 
Rev GF Wright W F Draper 1 50 
J B Lippincott & Co 1 00 
Charles Larned “ 
Faith Templeton as “ 
- Emma Leslie Phillips & Haunt 
Jas MeCosh, DD Chas Scribner’s Scns 2 00 
- Theo D Woolse os “ 1 50 
Prince Metternich,ed 5 00 
- Rev MR Vincent a6 “ 1 50 


i 


the National Subscription Agency of Noyes, 
Snow & Co., 13's Bromfield street, Boston, 
which is the oldest of the kind in America. 
They have arranged to furnish all the leading 
American foreign periodicals at low club rates. 
See the announcement of Noyes, Snow & Co. 
in THe JouRNAL. Send stamp for complete 
catalogue. Teachers supplied with books and 
stationery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of Schedler’s Superior Globes always 
on hand. Price-list on application. School 
Supplies of all kinds. 


WE invite attention to the card of Frost & 
Adams, importers of artists’ materials, draught- 
ing papers, tracing-cloth, and mathematical in- 
struments, 83 and 35 Cornhill, Boston. They 
have just issued a pocket catalogue, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and giving the prices of their 
admirable stock of artists’ goods. Teachers of 
drawing and painting have now the opportu- 
nity to order from this reliable firm what they 
need for themselves and their pupils by using 
their catalogue, without any trouble. Their 
stock ineludes all requisite water colors, oil 
colors, brushes, artists’ stationery, drawing- 
pencils, metaled and japanned ware, artists’ 
easels, wax-flower materials, mathematical in- 
struments, draughtsmen’s industrial text-books 
on art, mechanical drawing-alphabets, etc. 
Send for their pocket edition of catalogue. 


THe aim of the publishers of JourRNAL 
is to secure the most reliable advertising an- 
nouncements in its columns, for all classes of 
its readers, The work of the Sunday-schools 
is largely in the hands of superintendents and 
other school officers, teachers, and friends of 
the day-schools. With this in view we are 
happy to introduce to our readers the new 


card of Howard Gannett, Esq., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, in this week’s issue. Mr. Gannett has 
not only Sunday-school maps suitable to the 
International Lessons of 1880, but he keeps 
reference books, books for S. S. libraries, 
question books, and every known variety of 
Sunday-school supplies. We cordially com- 
mend his attractive store and excellent sup- 
plies to the special attention of our New-Eng- 
land friends. The day and Sunday-school 
should be allies. 


WE invite attention to the illustrated adver- 
tisement of Tucker Manufacturing Co., 70 
Washington street, Boston, of White’s Patent 
Window and Wall Ventilator, which can be 
attached to any window without disfiguring 
casings, and permit the raising or lowering 
of the sash at pleasure. By using this Patent 
Ventilator, dust and draft are avoided, and 
the air in the room is made sweet and pure, 
Physicians ascribe the cause of many diseases 
to imperfectly ventilated rooms, and lay par- 


ticular stress upon the fact that all sleeping- 
rooms should have plenty of pure air. Any 
one using this ventilator in winter, or through 
cold weather when an open window would 


with it for thrice its cost, provided they could 
not replace it. We have been enjoying the 
luxury of these Ventilators in our offices for 
months, and they work well. They can be 
had only of the Tucker Manufacturing Co. 


phy, travel and adventure, essays and belles- 
lettres, poetry, art, science, politics, fiction, 


create an unpleasant draft, would not part|% 


READERS of choice books of history, hiogra-| & Co 


religious themes, medical treatises, and juven- 
ile books, should send to Jansen, McClurg & 


Price.|Co., 117 and 119 State street, Chicago, for 


their price-list. ‘They keep the most complete 
and choice stock of books west of New York 
City. 


Teacuens should try Every-day Songs,” 
a new book, admirably adapted to use in the 
schools. Sample copy, 30 cts. Sample pages 
free. Address Carroll & Co,, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 254 d 


TEMPER is and in the pens of 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Company the temper 
will be found all that is to be desired, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Graded Problems in Arithmetic and Mensuration ; by 
S. Mecutchen, A.M.; New American Series.” Phila- 
delphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 

Franklin Square Library: Sweet Nelley, My Heart's 
Delight, by James Rice and Walter Besant, 10 cts.; Sir 
John, 16 cts.; Nell, On and Off the Stage, by B, H. Bux- 
ton, 15 cts.; The Munster Circuit Tales, Trials, and 
Traditions, by J. R. O’ Flanagan, 15 cts. ; The Greatest 
Heiress of England, by Mrs. Oliphant, 15 cts.; Queen 
of the Meadow, by C. Gibbon, 15 cts. A History oy Our 
Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the Berlin Congress, in 2 vols.; Vol. 1.; by Jnstin Me- 
Carthy Hawthorne; by Henry James, Jr. ; ** English 
Men of Letters”’ ; edited by John Morley. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

PAMPHLETS, ETO, 

The Normal Teacher Parsing-book, designed as an 
aid in securing written parsing lessons; by F. P. Ad- 
ams. Danville, Ind.; “ Teacher” Publishing 
House. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Leaven- 
worth, Kas., 1878-9; F. A. Fitzpatrick, Supt. 


JusT PUBLISHED, 


The Child’s Catechism of 
Common Things. 


By Joun D, CHAMPLIN, Jk., author of “The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things.” 
lémo ; 60 ets. 


WENRY HOLT & O0., 12 East 23d St., New York, 


SILK BANNER 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


in Colors 
and Gold, 


59 Carmine Street. - 

a le Send for circular and price-list 

for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


Furmichi 
FUIISHING HOUSE New engiana 
® Wishes to announce 

The Price orourtine maps Reduced | 

MITCHELL’S SMALL OUTLINE MAPS, seven in a 
set, too we!l known to need any description, reduced 
from $10.00 to $9.00 per set. 

MITCHELL’S LARGE OUTLINE MAPS, seven ina 
set, reduced from $20.00 to $18.00 per set. 

Six sets Small Maps ordered at one time, $50, Six sets 


Large Maps. ordered at one time, $100. 
2532 J. L. HAMMETT, 37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


National Subscription Agency 

Oldest of the kind in the U.S, 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs, Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
M N EY. application, School kinds. 
» | Address NOYES, SN & CU., 1314 

253 zz Bromfield St., Boston, Masa, 


Unequaled. 


Indorsed by the medical pro- 
fession as the most healthful of 
out-door sports. It augments 
three-fold the locomotive power 
of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Price- 
List and 24-page Catalogue, con- 
taining full information. 


THE POPE MANUFACT'G CO. 
103 Summer St., 
954M BOSTON, MASS. 
AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustiess Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for ——— to BAKER, PRATT 


-» School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free, Address Taux & Co., Augusta, Me. 


= EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s SELECT Parties For 1880. 
sIixTH YEAR. 


For Italy June (9 to Sept. 5. 
For Northern Europe, Aug. {4 to Nov. 9. 


The attention of ladies and gentlemen contemplatin 
the tour of Europe is invited to the SEE KO 'y 
SUMMER PARTIES visiting Europe each sea- 
son under my direction, 

With the experience of six parties to Italy, two to 
Germany, and one to Russia; having all my arrange- 
ments, whether of route or hotel, under my own direct 
and absolute control, without the intervention of any 
foreign agency; and accompanying the parties myself, 
and giving them my own personal care and supervision, 
Iam confident that no arrangements equally complete 
and desirable for visiting the Great Centres of Euro- 
pean Art and Scenery, have ever been presented to 
Americans. 

Limited in numbers and select in membership, these 
parties assure pleasant companionship, with the ayoid- 
ance of a promiscous crowd and its annoyances. They 
are ae especially to meet the requirements and 
tastes of ladies pacoaage to make a quiet, agreeable, and 
unostentatious tour of Europe. 


THE TOUR OF SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 


THE SWISS PARTY will leave New York June 19, 
for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Lucerne, The Brunig 
Pass, Interlaken, Geneva, Chamonix (Mt. Blanc), Paris, 
London; sailing homeward August 25, and arriving at 
New York September 5. Round-trip ticket from New 
York round to New York, including every requi- 


site, $400. 

THE SWISS-ITALIAN PARTY will leave New York 
June 19, for London, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pisa, Paris, to 
London; arriving at New York September 5. $500. 


THE TOUR OF SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 


THE RUSSIAN PARTY will leave New York Au- 

st 14, for London, Sweden, Gotenberg, the Gotha 

anal, Lakes Wenner and Wetter, Stockholm, Finland, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, The Danube, Munich, Heidelberg, The 
Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, London; arriving at New York 
November 9, $650. 

ta The Round-Trip Ticket is intended to cover 
every necessary expense for making the trip comfort- 
ably and pleasantly, including three meals per day, with 
NO EXTRAS, 

Circulars may be obtained at the office of this journal. 

LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 


23 Union 8q., N.Y.; or Box 307, Washington, D.C, 


“ Dr. Loomis takes entire charge of us, as a father 
would of his family. He uses no tourist coupons, but 
meets all his bills with cash; and as he has done this for 
five years, he is sure of a welcome everywhere. 

‘Italy, with its art, its ruins, its —- and religious 
condition,—in truth, its whole life,—left upon me an 
impression unique and indelible. This impression owes 
much of its indescribable charm to his forecast and 
timely advice. 

“TI confess that the letters of Dr. Loomis’s co-travel- 
ers in the circular of seemed to. me, before knowing 
him, slightly exaggerated. But subsequent acyuain- 
tance, such as can only exist between fellow-travelers, 
has assured me that they fall short of the truth as to his 
ability in the happy management of a company of Eu- 
ropean Tourists. 

“His forethought of eve to every 
lace of interest to be visited, lett me an amount of 
eisure to observe, think, and write which to some of 

my friends seems incredible. 

“ His persona] conversation on art and artists ; his 
sensitive and unfeigned enjoyment of all things vener- 
able and beautiful ; bis kind readiness to answer our 
million questions; his unstinted provision for our com- 
fort at any cost; his uniform good-nature and practical 
tact by which we really came to be like a family, can 
never be forgotten. 

* For ladies without escort his parties are a sine qua 
non. Himself a retired principal of a young ladies’ 
seminary, he has special gifts for instructing and caring 
for young ladies. 

“I do not see how, with parties reduced in numbers 
by their really ‘ select’ character, he can make it pay 
him a fair compensation, But blessed is he or she who 
gets in.” Rey. R. B. HOWARD, 

of the Advance, Chicago. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass., Nov., 1878. 

« It was luxury: the reality of many dreams of travel 
without its hitherto unavoidable discomforts. 

* Dr. Loomis was the good genius of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
whose foresight prevented difficulties, whose unfailing 
philosophy softened every hardship. No one can thor- 
oughly appreciate the great fortune of going through 
Europe under such leadership until he has worried 
through it under his own.” 

“ We were better cared for than if we had been by 
ourselves, — better than was promised. That Dr. 
Loomis does more than he promises, is a fact which he 
does not advertise as much as he pulght, nor as much as 
he ought.” CHAS, C, BRAGDON, 

Principal Lasell Seminary. 
ROCKFORD SEMINARY, ILL., Nov., °79. 

“ Dr. Loomis isa straightforward and precise business 
man, who can make a bargain and hold to it, with none 
of those ‘unexpected sundry expenses’ with which 
some parties have been annoyed. 

“ A lady who travels with him has no care whatever, 
and, what is even better, she is not conscious that care 
is exercised by any one, so quietly do all details inci- 
dent to travel seem to arrange themselves. 

“*T count among the gems of this summer's recollec- 
tions the half-hour conversations which he gave upon 
art. He has studied art as a devout and fearless phi- 
losopher, with less of sentimentality than of a full _. 
preciation of beauty and wr. in all human thought 
or work.”’ CAROLINE A. POTTER. 


Dr. Loomis is a straightforward and precise busi- 
ness man, who can make a bargain and hold to it, with- 


out ex 

“ His chief charm lies in his kindly care and solici- 
tude over each member of his party.” 

“ And above all, his worth asa friend and counsellor.” 

The abiding sense of security which I felt under his 
care was inexpressibly reassuring to me.”’ 

5 For ladies without escort his parties are a sine que 


His with the customs of the countries, 
his knowledge of history, his culture in art, were of in- 
estimable value to us.”’ 

“To tired Students, Clergymen, Writers, Teacli- 
ers, whose lives have worn down into very deep and 
a narrrow channels, no better tonic could be pre- 

bed for body and brain than one of your summer 
trips. ‘I speak that I do know.’” 
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NEW-LNUGLAND 


63 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED %,the 


work, a complete and bril- 
liant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT WORLD 


. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors, 
4, y hit. million people want it. 
Here is the best chance of your life tomake money. Be- 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, euperter per, and 
velous cheapness render this k immensel 
2,000 agents at work, and reporting 
popular carly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BRUS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


AGENTS! READ 
We will pay Agents a yors per 


month and expenses, or allow a large 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 


ventions, We mean what we say. 
Address ERMAN & ©0., 


Sample 
Marshall, Mich, 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
T D to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Ohrorfology of North and 
south America ever offered It contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
(\merica’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Mountain Head 
“imerican History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can. afford 
to be without it. Cireulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 251 tf 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dn. Patmen. 


AGENTS WANTED D 
To 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 


new volume the popular author of NIGUT 
THE BIBLE portenys with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and tich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free, 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lire 
AND EpvcaTIoNn of this remarkable girl, written b 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wi 
an Introduction by Prof. EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ormal Question Book 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


gents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO “~ 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danvilie, Ind. 


Methods of Teaching. 


F. F. WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL T 


Pertaining to Per. 
Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
j board Designs, Bible 
= Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J. H. 
$1.75 by mail, Im- 
_ popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
Agents wanted. K. B. TREAT, Pub’r, 
a 805 Broadway, New York. 


Women Wanted 


As Agents for our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times. 


Good Commissions or Large Premiums 


Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address J. ©. | Bri 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PREPARATORY. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 


hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
- LEA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin n., Worcester, Mass, 


NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N, T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING, $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet, PrRor. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Fisio COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance ons Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 
'ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
egree of D. C. L two 


Post uate course (for 
all term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 2% 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Princfpal. 101 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 


Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


55 zz 
_— STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55az 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


VIDENGE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A 8 and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGKH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDg, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
or catalogues, address¢he Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


pa NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MA8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
[x H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 

will begin its ai School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H, A. COBB, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 
Classen SCHOOL 8t., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Ex moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 


ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


and the Sciences. 


Teachers’ Co 
been Teac — for those only who have 


© College © 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

G Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 

lognes address ReNJ. F. A.M., Principal. 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
G limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
on and constant practice in German, wit 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn... For both 

sexes. Four courses of study. JA8S.W.STRONG, Pres, Publish er Ss. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middleb Vt. For 

catalogue, etc., address the Prest., Cc. B,. HULBERT. THE 


“ Musical Curriculum,” 


By GEORGE F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the Art of Music 
Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not be 
made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechanical 
methods, which, while making the fingers supple, 
dwarf and warp the mental faculties, The “ MUSICAL 
CuRRICULUM” early: opens up the beauties of the 
theory of music, and gives the pupil glimpses of the 
science, while it teaches the art. The gradual develop- 
ment of the subject is fascinating; at every step some- 
thing is gained, and that something is clearly detined 
and exewplitied. Whatever is of an abstract nature is 
continually relieved by the introduction of pleasing 
exercises or songs, which, while constantly progressing, 
furnish, also, agreeable relaxation. 


Give the “ Musical Curriculum” a careful 
examination. 
te Price, $3, by mail, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O., 
248 Or 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


5 

SCHOLAR’S HLAND-BOOK, 

ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 

By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided yy experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SLX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS, 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY, 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part Il.—JULY TO DEC. Studies in Genesis. 

(~ Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. Phe two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 oes He. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8. UNION 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


PACK ARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


— or — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints for Letter- Writers, 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsurpassed as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 

8. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 

805 Broadway, New Vork. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 

Important and Practical Ques- 

A () tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 

of Study as used in onr Common 

and Schools. 

12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 

Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 

CLUB RATES FOR Introductory 


Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the v best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


PLAGE, Mase. YW Address ©. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
D MIL orcester PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 
B. Mero, Superintendent. 56 232 tf = 


ISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
| Bshoo s. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M.,Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Ct A pleasant home, with thoro gh instruction in 
¢ or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


176 ; ADA L. HOWARD, President 
Wellesley, Mass, 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


¥ lg and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 

time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 

popular and "receiving highest praise from teachers. 
n 


\T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt. d for descriptive catalogue. 
has superior advantages for Cla: and Scientific T. 8. DENISON,» 
. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70ax | 230 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 


SehOol MAPS OF PALESTINE. 


For the International Lessons of 1880. 


New Testament Map. Very clear ; 3% x5 ft..... $2.50 
Old and New Test. Map. Clear and good ; vs a 4.00 
Old and New Test. Map. Largest, best; 744x10. 10.00 


For these, or any other Sunday School supplies, 
address HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
LEE & SHEPARD 
41 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON. 
HEROES OF HISTORY SERIES. 


254 m 


1. Tewle’s Vasco da Gama $1.00 

2. Tewle’s Pizarre........ 1.00 

3. Tewle’s Magelian.. 2.00 
LATIN SCHOOL SERIES. 

1. Phacdrus, Justin, Nepos.. .......... $1.35 


2, Quintus Curtius, Ovid, Cicere..... 1.50 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. _ 


‘BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
15 Bremificld Street, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager 


New-England Depository | Goods 


Educational Publicatons AND 

OF ” 
Cowperthwaite & Co., Teachers’ *’ Wants 

Ph A SPECIALTY. 


iladelphia, Pa. 
CHAS, DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 


in one 


vi l, Orsar, Ho 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Ilad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems, Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
sroemees, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ta Sample es Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and souls. ¢ 247 zz 


JOHN W. LO 
234 


BonpD S8rt., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., 093.58 


Knight's History of England, 8 00 
Macnulny’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, « 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . . . 3 * 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 2.9 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histery, 16 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Shert History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 
234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


805 Broadway, N.Y., 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 


What is Education. By Wx. F. PHELPS, A.M., . 
Socrates. By WM. F.PHELPS,A,M., 
Horace Mann. “ ag 


er Ascham and John Sturm,—Glim 0 
Anglo Saxon. By Prof. A.8.Coors, . 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., ° 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature, 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St. New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 
in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
thestrength and other of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar ef English Grammars, 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuagp A. Proc- 
PAPYRUS LEAVES!’ With contributions by 
8 con 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. — 


247 cow 


Address P. O. ViOKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 zs 


$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 4. 


Publishers TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. | J. B. LIPPINGOTT & CO., Publishers CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
wow of Hamlet. Kin Invite attention to the following Ednéational Works Educational Publications. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Words worth’s Excursion. Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot’s New 
From Mosrs MERRILL, Head Mas. Latin Sch’l,Boston.| Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Each. 


First Reader, P 10 
Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, . .20 
Fourth Reader, 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, ‘ . 60 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 


New England have adopted them within the past ten 
months, — 
W. HAZEN, 
Genl, Agt. for New England, 
254 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 

Ge Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & OO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SPEAKERS. 


OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 216 pp. 
with 55 illistrations. List price, 56 cts. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 432 pp., 
with 80 ills. List price, $1.12. 


COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. 
572 pp. List price, $1.68. 


LYON® AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST. 
432 pp. List price, $1.15. 


The Ten-times-Ten Serica. (Three numbers.) 
BUTLER’S SELECTIONS for 
Speaking. Paper, 35 cts; cloth, 75 ets. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
253 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

ra English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay'’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Leightoen’s Mistory of 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellogg’» Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and a, Lessons in English ; 
Miatchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

D. WILLIAMS, Siz T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago, 23 Franklin St., 


| Publish 
Much Anout Nothing. Night. 


Messrs. Ginn & HEATH,—Dear Sirs:—Your series 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, edited by the eminent scholar 
Mr. H. N. Hudson, are used as text-hooks in our schoo 
with entire satisfaction. Mr. Groce, the teacher of Eng- 
lish Literature, is much pleased with them, and deems 
them most judicious and proper text-books for his pupils. 
From Byron Groce, Junior Master and Instructor in 

English and History, Latin School, Boston. 

I read the “ General Preface” of “ The Merchant of 
Venice”’ with great delight. The downright cut of the 
sentences, the straightforward, unequivocal thrust of 
the pen, result in giving us an essay as invigorating as 
fresh air in a sick-room. You already know my valua- 
tion of Mr. Hudson’s annotations. like their perti- 
nency, their discrimination into general and critical, 
their moderation in quantity, and their wise and help- 


Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry's History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS ' 
Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


Merchant of Venice. Winter’s 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. Julius Cesar. 

Romeo and Juliet. Macbeth. 

As You Like It. Hamlet. 

King Henry the Fifth. Othello. 
Tempes 


King Henry the Eighth. 
King Richard 

From MOSES MERRILL, Head Master of Boston 
Latin School.—‘ Harper's editions of Shakespeare's 
Plays in the ‘ Engiish Classics,’ edited by Mr. Rolfe, 
are authorized text-books in our school, and are used 
with great satisfaction. The notes are clear and — 
ous, and, in my opinion, are well adapted to all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare, mpomnny for pupils in second- 
ary schools. The engravings, references, and indexes 
of ‘words and phrases explained,’ greatly add to the 
value of the editions as hand-books. 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, address A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

252 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, MAss. 


MERICAN PoeEM Selections from the 

* works of Longfel- 
ow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. With Sketches, and Notes 
pene the historical and personal allusions, 16mo, 
443 pages, $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young rsons for the best Ameri- 
ican try, and for all g literature. 

Correspondence with Teachers invited. 
OUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-Engiand States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfeld %., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF'S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 


Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 

By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 

For information, address the Publish rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


The Inductive Series of Arith .— 
“Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal 


course in Arithnietic, in two books. They 


.| Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Gutline o S. Mistery. 
Hookers New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAU CE, 
t for New 5 


inductive , and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

dpath’s Histories Wateod Gene 114 as 41 Prauklio Street, Boston. 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accu no 
and brillianey of the narrative; Cleurness and elegance} EPOTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Illustrations of special exce 
price. 
orbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — 
complete course in seven books. The 
venting a solid surface, their size and com e38 
r a character, their novel ction, 
careful gradation of exercises material, 
w- 


abundance of 
; And low price, place them in advance of all other dra 


e*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


cod Publishers of 


95 and 87 Park New York. 
ayson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Traciu and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawin ries. 

insmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxiley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 23.00 
Reo a I in Elem, Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 


Ed Catalogue sent free on lication. 
184 az 22 Bond Street. New York 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mistory of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Presen \Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


cloth........ $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 

Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


Sheldon’'s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 
and ef introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


THE SONC SHEAF, 
A new collection of Vocal Music, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........ Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK. 


ts. 
y) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 6.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc » 1.26 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
LeffingwelVs English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s E 


conomics. 
Bas 2s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 


in One, 
omplete 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, | 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
BRanub’s Normal First Reader. 
“ “ Second 
“ Third 
‘6 Fourth 
és ‘“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete “6 


Backwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 
Comprehensive (new). 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe 

Blair’s BKheteric. . 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


Ge Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & C0., 


Art anp EpvucartionaL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Bchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas, 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of ame schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prangie Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 
— colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15523 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Frauklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 
Arithmetics, | Worcester’s New Primary 


ritten, Elementary, Spelling-Book. 
and Primary. Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Worcester’s New Pronoun- ing-Book. 


cing Spelling-Book. j Ete., Ete., Etc. 
ta@r~ Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 


Jehuston & English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Seriex. (4) 155 az 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
With new and fresh Examples for oral and writien 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are weed next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts, Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. : 

By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springtield, 
. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 
TILDEN’S MUSIOAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Cireulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assayin Astronemy. Bookkeeping, Chemistry. 
Drawing an Painting, nginecring, Industrial and 
Machine Drawing, Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ing, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students. 


Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac,, and English BI- 
BLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM- 
MARS, &c. 

Published and for sale 


b 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
vey’s Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


MORE LARGELY USED IN PUBLI 
ANY 


General N. 
A, MANSON, Bromfield BL, Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Hiclectic Kducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's En h Rhetoric, 
= Mor and Manners, 


AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


THER SERIES. 
um Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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